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THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS. 


Tue peculiar excellence and power of the Christian religion are 
to be found, not only in the substance, but the manner of its 
revelation. We may dwell admiringly on the truths of which it 
has been the vehicle to the world, the more luminous views it has 
given of God, man, and immortality, and still fail to grasp the 
secret of its power over men’s hearts and lives. In the personal- 
ity and character of Jesus Christ we think we discern the solution 
of this problem. Abstract principles in ethics and theology, 
however pure or essential, win but a cold assent, and make but 
tardy progress, when unaccompanied by the charm and color of 
personal influence. Augustine was so profoundly impressed with 
this truth, that he said, ‘* What is now called the Christian religion 
existed among the ancients, and was not absent from the begin- 
ning of the human race, until Christ came in the flesh, at which 
time the true religion, which existed already, began to be called 
Christian.’ 

It was the coming of Jesus, therefore, which not only brought 
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new truths to light, but gathered up and focalized in his vivid per- 
sonality the scattered beams of light which saint and seer had 
already shed upon the darkness of mankind. He gave a local 
habitation and name to moral and religious principles which were 
dead or discarded. The ancient words ‘“‘ God,” “ truth,” “ duty,” 
“ right,”’ * good,” * holy,”’ caught a fresh and wonderful enchant- 
ment as they came from his lips. And it is interesting to see how 
intensely this relative religion, so to call it, this reduction to per- 
sonal life and character of certain vast and eternal axioms of moral 
and intellectual being, have seized hold of the faith and imagina- 
tion of mankind. The reason why men, in spite of all intellectual 
cavils and criticisms, and even of the severe sentence of condem- 
nation, which the gospel pronounces upon their own lives, still 
persist in adhering to it and loving it, is in a great measure due to 
this peculiarity. It has a history, a biography, a personal, power- 
ful life and character to interpret and vivify it. It has always 
puzzled learned and philosophical minds, addicted to abstract 
studies, and seemingly all powerful in their special spheres, to ex- 
plain why it was that they were beaten in their own art, and that 
a philosophy of human life, taught by peasants and fishermen, 
should win the homage and faith of the ages. Not many wise, 
not many mighty, have been called. What was hidden from the 
wise and prudent, has been revealed unto babes. 

The Emperor Julian and the early unbelievers laid the matter 
to rest, as they conceived, no more to interrupt the tranquillity of 
mankind. ‘Ten great persecutions, backed by the power of the 
Roman Empire, would, it was supposed, stamp out the last spark of 
the spreading fire. But, strangely enough, the asbestine principle 
reappeared from the funeral pile, to which its records and its dis- 
ciples had alike been consigned, more formidable and living than 
ever. Millions of barbarians poured down from the northern 
mountains and forests, and swept away the old civilizations, and 
men stood aghast, and said, Surely now the gospel will share a 
fate like that of Greek culture or Roman law. But the very Goths 
and Huns became the converts first, and then the missionaries of 
the cross, and all Europe to-day is studded over with the most 
magnificent monuments of an architecture dating and named 
from this sublime revolution. The French age of miscalled reason 
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boasted that it had crushed out Christianity, and Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists prophesied that the eighteenth century would see 
the last of it. But the propagandism of Christianity is more ac- 
tive, successful, and intellectual to-day than at any period since 
the preaching of St. Paul. Secularism and science are now busy 
repeating the ancient legends of the speedy superseding of the 
Nazarene superstitions by their own oracular Messiahship. But 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus goes on, in happy 
unconsciousness of the doom which is predicted for it, conquering 
and to conquer, multiplying its usefulness in the world, gathering 
an ever-augmenting host of converts and worshipers, propagating 
through society fresh tides of moral enthusiasm and aspiration, or- 
ganizing new philanthropies, and sinking to an ever-lower depth 
and more vital spring in man’s experience and consciousness. If 
the broadest testimony of human experiénce is worth anything, he 
must be a hold seer who, after looking over this career of two thou- 
sand years, predicts the downfall of the church and the fading out 
of Christianity ; for, though the garb and fashions of human nature 
may change, there is no reason to believe that its essential prin- 
ciples, wants, or exposures will materially alter with the flight of 
time. 

We detect in the marvelous personality of Christ an evidence 
of the truth and power of his religion unique and inexhaustible. 
This constrains men to its study and its service, in spite of their 
wills, and draws even the least sympathetic or spiritual by a con- 
stant attraction. Both believers and unbelievers are kept hovering 
around the life of Jesus, as by some dominant spell hardly known 
to themselves, now to explain its miracles and now to reconstruct 
its doctrines, now to probe anew its records and now to rearrange 
its events and repaint its scenes. Who can even recount the lives 
of Jesus which have been published during the present century ? 
And others still are projected. 

It is frequently said, “ Truth is truth, and it will work its own 
way. No matter what is its record, the history of its develop- 
ment, or the means taken to spread it; for it carries its own maga- 
zine of force, and its own methods of verification, with it.”” And of 
some kinds of truth this theory may be true. Scientific, mathe- 
matical, or ssthetic truth may require no impersonation, no life 
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or character to give it a commanding influence over men. Great 
Nature herself is its most genuine incaraation. The theory of 
Copernicus, the laws of Kepler, the “ Principia” of Newton, have 
no special relation to the characters of those discoverers them- 
selves. Whether they were good or bad, the great principles 
they discovered and demonstrated, being laws of the physi- 
cal universe, remain eternally the same, and exact unanimous 
assent. 

But with moral and spiritual truth it is different; for that abuts 
upon the conduct of human life, and that conduct involves three- 
quarters of all the greatest interests of man’s existence on the 
earth. The author of the ‘‘ Celestial Mechanics’’ was reputed 
not to be a Theist, but however much such a want of faith and its 
corresponding outcomes in temper or habit might interfere with 
the truest views of the universe, and the grandest generalizations 
even in the sphere of pure astronomical and scientific truth, yet 
those sublime ordinances by which the system of the worlds is con- 
structed, and according to which its shining orbs forever revolve, 
being once discovered and demonstrated, could not be affected ill 
or well by the conduct or character of the astronomer and mathe- 
matician himself. His work would stand, being a portion of the 
universe itself, though he might fall. 

The success and diffusion of morals and religion, however, rest 
ona different basis. Their pole may be said to be in man, and 
their leverage must have its platform, not in nature, but in human 
life and character. And one of the chief causes of the failure of 
past systems of ethics and worship has been, that this essential 
condition of germination and diffusion, the holy and righteous 
life of the teacher, was lacking. Else why did the truth fall so 
powerless? There the truth itself was, the Golden Rule of 
Hillel, or Confucius, the Offices of Cicero, the dialogues of Plato. 
There was the all-encompassing God of truth, there was the uni- 
verse as its witness, and life as its appropriate sphere, and the 
heart of man hungering and thirsting for something better, and 
heaven standing high over all as the goal to be won. But one 
essential element was left out, the utmost re-enforcement of a pure 
and godlike life, a personal incarnation. 

The truth, so far as moral conduct and spiritual worship are con- 
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cerned, makes but a feeble impression, if it is not set forth by some- 
thing more powerful than words, and charactered, enfleshed, irised, 
and humanized by all the attractions of a living personality. The 
philosophers and moralists of antiquity speculated of virtue and 
immortality in eloquent phrase, which has perpetuated their names 
to all ages, but no moral reformation followed in the lives of man- 
kind. The reason is obvious. They were not converts even to 
their own doctrines. The grand truths they uttered did not move 
the world, because they did not move the souls of those who ut- 
tered them. They were to them fancy truths, dilettanteisms, not 
real as their own flesh and blood, and wrought out of the experi- 
ence of heart and life. Every important change in the customs 
and characters of men can be traced to some person of great 
originating force, who was the truth he spoke, and did the deeds 
he praised and recommended to others: After describing a cer- 
tain transaction, Cromwell, in one of his letters, says tersely, 
“And I did it.’ This was the secret of the Protector’s power 
and fame, and it is the secret of all commanding influence over 
mankind, —‘‘ and I did it.” The truth, finely spoken, charms and 
pleases ; but the truth, earnestly lived as well, becomes omnipotent, 
pulls down the strongholds of sin and error, and recasts society 
after its own mold and color. It flies like an angel of beneficence, 
as it is, over the earth, and makes disciples of all nations. Such 
was the mighty personality of Jesus, and herein is the key to that 
vast and extending empire of his influence which we call Chris- 
tendom. 

This truth stands related first to God, and then to mankind, 
made in the image of God. History teaches us that our race has, 
in every age and nation, found it hard to believe in one Supreme 
Person of the universe, one conscious, personal intelligence and 
divinity. Some species of polytheism or pantheism, some belief 
in gods many and lords many, or some doctrine that God is All, 
and All is God, has been well-nigh universal. Or naturalism may 
have denied spirit altogether, and reduced both God and man to 
material forms and forces. But the personality of Jesus extends 
farther than itself. He associates it with the being of a personal 
God, an Infinite Spirit, conscious, intelligent, and benevolent, our 
Father and our Creator. He removes the barriers of doubt, sin, 
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and error between God and man, and hence he is the Mediator. 
In his lessons it is not Providence, an impersonal power, but your 
Father, who is in heaven, who feeds the birds of the air, and 
clothes the lilies of the field. It is not force or law or secon- 
dary causes, or the principles of things or spontaneous genera- 
tion, to which he attributes vegetable and animal life, and all the 
wonderful processes and manifestations of this shining universe. 
He lays stress on the will of God, and will, perhaps more than any 
other power, expresses personality. The grand distinction of Jesus 
is an ever vivid and constant sense of this personal presence of 
God, of identification with him in spirit and affection, though not 
in personality, and the spiritual intercommunion which he had 
with him at all times. All the emphasis he laid on his own per- 
sonality, he laid on the personality of God. He said, “If you 
see me, you see a representative and image of the Father. He is 
like me, and I am like him. Only the magnitude of being in one 
is infinite, and in the other finite. He knows all, I know but in 
part. He can do all, but I do my works by him.” It was this 
Supreme Person who sent him on his mission, and held him re- 
sponsible for its fulfillment. Jesus thus dispersed the mists sur- 
rounding the Godhead, and projected a distinct image of the 
Father into the sphere of human observation and worship. 
Prayer, obedience, and love became possible to such a Being, as 
the highest of privileges. The suppliant was not speaking into 
air, or holding a soliloquy with himself, or calling upon the “ eter- 
nal silences,’ but addressing a listening ear and a parental heart. 
The grandeur of the revelation has been verified by the experi- 
ment. ‘The effect testifies to the greatness of the cause. LEigh- 
teen centuries bear witness to the value of this personal revelation 
of God by Jesus Christ. For they have beheld, with each succes- 
sive stage of its progress, the Christian temple ever rising higher, 
its courts extending wider, its songs of praise instinct with deeper 
adoration, its worshipers thronging in from all nations, and its in- 
creasing volume of incense borne from ten thousand times ten 
thousand hearts to heaven. Who shall measure, who shall limit, 
this power of Christian worship? But it is a pyramid which, how- 
ever high it may be uplifted, rests on the sure basis of the person- 
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ality of God, interpreted and emphasized to us by the personality 
of Jesus. 

Further, this great truth, evolved with so much difficulty in the 
past, is ever liable to slip back again into obscurity and lose its 
hold on human hearts. The same causes which originally made it 
so difficult for mankind to believe in and worship one Heavenly 
Father, still remain to sophisticate and undermine this faith, and 
return upon us the old darkness. ‘The denial of a personal God is 
no uncommon phenomenon in this enlightened age. Were it not 
for certain monumental landmarks of truths, mankind would im- 
perceptibly fall into their ancient conditions and beliefs. What 
by revelation has once been comfirmed must by revelation still be 
preserved. In spite of the truth as it is in Jesus of one God, a 
semi-polytheism, remnant of the old ignorance, and, strange to say, 
justified by that ignorance, still drags at the skirts of the Chris- 
tian Church. In spite of the stress laid by Jesus on his Father 
and our Father, philosophy and science, falsely so called, are in 
some quarters busy in remanding us back again to ancient night 
and chaos, and the mists which hung around man’s morning dawn 
they propose to wrap around his setting sun. Against these and 
other errors, known and unknown, past or impending, the gospel 
affirmations and axioms stand as final and self-evident truths, 
which, however dimly discerned by the many, or however de- 
nied in the wantonness of speculation by the few, are destined to 
recast eventually the whole moral world, and establish the king- 
dom of God. 

And now we will turn to a not less beneficial work which Jesus 
has achieved with regard to the personality of man. God was 
not only obscured, but man degraded, in the old religions and civil- 
izations. Slaveries, wars, despotisms, and cruelties were but legiti- 
mate results of the poor estimate placed upon human nature. The 
mass of men were literally a mass, confused.and undistinguishable, 
like the “‘ dumb driven cattle.”’ To the philosopher, statesman, priest, 
they had no God-given personality, no self-wrought and priceless 
character. They were simply monads, animated entities, emerg- 
ing into life like insects in spring, useful for a season to their lords 
and masters, and dropping back again into the obscure limbo from 
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which they came forth. But these things were true, not only of 
the earlier periods of society, but they are, alas! but a too true 
and unflattered picture of our own boasted nineteenth century. 
We are but barbarous or semi-civilized nations in our best estate. 
It will take at least two thousand years in the future to ripen and 
refine the peculiar type of an absolute Christian civilization, the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. Meantime, the accomplishment of 
this stupendous revolution, of which such movements as the Refor- 
mation of Luther, American Independence, and the Abolition of 
Slavery, are slow and faint indexes, will be chiefly due to those 
spiritual and personal estimates put upon man as man, upon all 
men, by Jesus in the New Testament, which will continue to 
operate unspent till heaven and earth pass away. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the life of this great Humani- 
tarian than the value he set upon individuals who fell in his way, 
the dignity and politeness with which he treated them, th; intrinsic 
worth he seemed to call forth in them, the interest he attached to 
their actions and fortunes, and the sublime possibilities of virtue, 
forgiveness, and love which he unrolled before the lowest and most 
guilty. His conversations, if possible even more remarkable than 
his parables or discourses, attest this exalted honor bestowed by 
him who knew what was in man, even upon those deemed but waifs 
and castaways in society. The halo which has by the painter 
been set upon his brow, is but a symbol of that halo, present or 
possible, which he made to rest on every human head. This was 
a method of beginning the great Reformation at its spring, and 
making the stream pure from its very fountain. His apostles 
slowly caught this “enthusiasm of humanity.’’ The sacred fire 
was carried by Paul, as a second Prometheus, from city to city, 
and country to country, to light up the hearthstones of the family 
life, and warm the intercourse of man with man. The process has 
gone on till we have come to the philanthropies and humanities of 
the nineteenth century. 

As in the case of the axiom of the personality of God, taken 
for granted, and not attempted to be proved, but only illustrated 
and vivified by Jesus, so in this parallel axiom of the personality 
and dignity of man as man, apart from either his condition or 
character, Jesus attempts no demonstration. He proceeds upon 
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its admitted reality, and only seeks to employ it, in his intercourse 
with mankind, as one of the fundamental principles of his religion. 
Morals and religion can, like mathematics, claim certain things as 
axioms. ‘T'o attempt to prove that white is white, or black black, 
would only confuse an admitted truth. To demonstrate that right 
is right, or truth truth, would weaken instead of strengthen the 
advocate’s position, and suggest the suspicion that there were two 
sides to the question. To clarify the human mind of the errors of 
polytheism and contempt of man, even as the teacher suggested 
of calling your brother, Raca, fool, what was needed was not in- 
tellectual development so much as a moral and spiritual reform, 
and this change Jesus effected. He practiced on the principle 
that God was God, and man man, and by the test of experience 
the truth would be established. When we speak therefore of his 
teaching truths, we do not mean that he created or originated 
them, or brought arguments to prove them sound and real; but 
rather that he assumed certain realities, as of the personality and 
fatherhood of God, the personality and brotherhood of man, and 
put them at once to use and practice, prayed to God as our Su- 
preme Father, treated man as our equal brother, illustrated and 
illuminated these-principles by parable and sermon, and thus led 
man practically into the way of truth and life by an actual ex- 
perience. 

Nor is the need of this method of Jesus superseded at the pres- 
ent day. Take, for example, the axiom of the personality, value, 
dignity, and immortality of the human soul, germ and offshoot of 
the personality and spirituality of God. All the winds of contro- 
versy are let loose upon this truth. The scientists tell us that at 
one end of the human existence man had his orig:n as a monkey, 
or ascidian, and the theologians tell us that at the other end an- 
nihilation destroys the wicked. Some seem to return in part to 
the old Hindoo conception of man’s transmigration into other be- 
ings, good or evil, or a re-absorption into the Divinity itself. Not 
a few abjure immortality altogether. But here the word and 
work of Jesus come in as the grand restorative of man’s faith in 
himself, convincing him that God has set his love upon him, that 
he is too good a scion of the Divine tree to be condemned to 


destruction, that he is too dear to God to be swept away into 
2 
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nonentity, that angels rejoice over his repentance, and Jesus lived 
and died to reclaim him to his true destiny. He for whom so 
much has been done must possess a certain intrinsic value and 
importance, but dimly recognized even by himself as yet, and they 
augur a development and beatitude of being and of great and 
good things to come but dimly descried now even by the most 
prophetic eye. This transcendent spiritual personality, enshrined 
in the human heart, makes it not ridiculous that so splendid an 
abode as this earth should be fitted and furnished for the habita- 
tion of man, that the elements should be summoned to wait upon 
this child and favorite of heaven, and that the spirit of heaven 
itself should knock at the lowly door of the human heart, and 
seek to enter as guest for communion and friendship. We are 
convinced that it is this truth of the person and sonship of man to 
God, accented and hallowed by Jesus, which is the inner spring, 
the wheel within wheel, of modern society. It is one of the pri- 
mary causes which has set forward the western nations on their 
grand career of freedom and progress, while the Oriental nations, 
addicted to Brahminical, Buddhistic, or Mohammedan beliefs of 
fatalism, the impersonality of man, his trivial and phenomenal ex- 
istence on earth, or his re-absorption into the Divinity at death, 
have sunk down into torpor and death. For nothing smites man 
with so fatal a paralysis as the loss of faith in himself, and a con- 
tempt for the insignificance which he falsely supposes is stamped 
upon the very nature which God has given him. Jesus is the 
architect of a new civilization because he deals with the primary 
element man himself, and has advanced him to a new conscious- 
ness of the value and sanctity of his being, and given him assur- 
ance that infinite interests are involved in his destiny here and 
hereafter. 

In this true and weighty personality of Jesus, therefore, at once 
the gift and the symbol of God himself, we discern the super- 
human signatures of his religion. Miracles and prophecies flowed 
spontaneously from this source. He spake as never man spake, 
because he enclosed a mightier being than is possessed by ordinary 
men within the confines of his mortal condition. Edward Irving 
said of David, ‘‘ The hearts of a hundred men strove and strug- 
gled together within the narrow continent of his single heart.” 
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But in Christ they were harmonized into unity and peace. We 
gain nothing by belittling Jesus to our standard, or disenchanting 
the wonder of his royal endowments. Great effects can only come 
from causes greater. The New Testament, mighty Christendom, 
must have a background. If a mere man like ourselves did these 
wonders, then this is substituting a greater miracle for a less, and 
explaining one wonder by another still more wonderful. 

There have been doctrinal and scholastic ages of the church, 
when the predominant interest has centered in creeds. At other 
periods the prevailing tendency has been to ritualism. Church 
government has sometimes been the dominant question. Reform 
and revivalism in other ages have absorbed the zeal of the Chris- 
tian world, Is it too much to hope that a happier age will dawn 
upon our warring earth, when as of old his disciples will come and 
sit at the Master’s feet, and learn of him at first hand, and, imbued 
deeply with his spirit, subordinate creed, ritual, government, and 
reform, all to the life and mission of him who is the inspirer and 
moulder of them all ? 

In this personality of Jesus we find a solution of many difficul- 
ties. He brought men to God, and God to men, and removed the 
barriers between them, because he was at once in himself most 
Godlike and most manlike. He revealed man to himself, for he 
knew the universal powers and the individual traits. He was 
therefore never in despair of man’s progress or salvation. He 
could take his part against whatever misgivings man himself might 
have. He knew that there was more of God in man, so to speak, 
than there was of man himself in man. His strongest, his vic- 
torious side, he knew was turned towards God. No slander 
or persecution could embitter his spirit, or shake his faith in 
man. 

It was this conscious dignity of spiritual personality, too, which 
counterbalanced all the disadvantages of his external origin and 
condition. There he was, a poor Galilean peasant and carpenter, 
with no wealth, station, education, titles, or friends at court, but 
left under God to be all and to do all for himself. What were 
the probabilities that he could change the religion of the world, or 
reform Judaism, or even the faith of one little Nazareth? Every 
outward circumstance could be quoted against him. But the ab- 
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ject condition of him, who had not where to lay his head, was 
more than made good by the inborn royalty of a divine Sonship. 
So that when Pilate asked him, “Art thou a king?” he spoke 
but the truth, when he replied, “‘ Yes, I ama king.” This con- 
scious weight and majesty of person required no striving or effort 
to make itself known. He oftener forbade than urged his dis- 
ciples to make him known as the Messiah. He had no passion to 
be great, to carry a point, to force his influence, or anticipate his 
kingdom. He knew that, compared with the momentum of his 
heaven-inspired mission, all human belief and opposition, however 
formidable, would be but a feather, finally, in the opposite scale. 
Hence he predicted with the utmost confidence the preaching of 
his gospel and the coming of his kingdom all over the earth. His 
fatal cross, symbol of agony and shame, he recognized as his veri- 
table throne, from which he would draw all men to his allegiance 
and service. Such boundless faith in himself and his cause would 
have been mere foolish bravado and self-conceit in even the great- 
est or bravest of earth, but in Jesus they read as the simple mod- 
esty of truth. ‘To the scribes and Pharisees of his own day, they 
sounded as the height of audacity and blasphemy, but to us, after 
Christianity has been tested for nineteen centuries, they stand as 
prophecies fulfilled, and to be fulfilled on a scale far transcending 
any seer had anticipated of Hebrew or Christian record, except 
Jesus himself. 

Alexander and Julius Cesar could command vast armies while 
living, but what authority could they wield over Macedonia or 
Rome, much less over the world, after death? Napoleon Bona- 
parte has ruled France for two generations from his stately tomb, 
but his sceptre is broken, and his kindred in exile. The force on 
which these sanguinary tyrants founded their empires has long 
since vanished, because it was alloyed with selfish ambition, 
which outraged every feeling of justice and humanity. But the 
originating energy of the kingdom which Jesus came to establish, 
over the hearts and lives of men, was inspired with the truth of 
God, and the love of mankind, and is therefore as enduring as the 
God from whom it came, and the nature of man to which it is ad- 
dressed. The hosts of the conqueror, vast in number, marshalled 
in all “ the pomp and circumstance of glorious war,’’ overrun- 
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ning kingdoms, sacking cities, subduing continents, have long 
since disappeared like a morning mist from the world. 


“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, — 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


But the armies of this uncrowned sovereign of the spirit have 
been gathering and multiplying in countless millions from his day 
to our own, “the goodly fellowship of the prophets, the glorious 
company of the apostles, the noble army of martyrs,’’ the myriads 
of missionaries, the mighty sects, the continental churches, the 
believers of every country and island under the whole heaven, 
the ever-extending pale of majestic Christendom. ‘ When the 
Son of man,” said Christ, “ shall sit in -the throne of his glory, ye 
also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.’’ 

The boldness of the plan of Jesus has had no equal in the 
dreams of conquerors, the schemes of political influence, the am- 
bitions of sect or race, or the aspirations of literary fame. It was 
a project to reconstruct, not one nation, but all the diverse races, 
the various civilizations and religions, and the warring empires, 
and harmonize them in one united brotherhood, a church of world- - 
wide dimensions, a society of mutual helpfulness and peace. This 
was the dream of dreams. It had not even crossed the imagina- 
tion of the most sanguine reformer or visionary idealist. But 
Jesus not only projected the scheme, but set in operation the 
causes which would work out the result. The young carpenter 
of Galilee confidently took the position of leader of the human 
race, and father-confessor of souls, as if it were the easiest and 
most natural thing to do, instead of being the most difficult. He 
walked in a path of his own, in which no one had gone before him. 
It requires no small amount of ability and wisdom in one of his 
apostles or ministers to create and maintain a single effective 
church, or engineer one Christian denomination, which busies it- 
self in developing and utilizing a few or even one of the many 
fructifying ideas which he promulgated to mankind. What weight 
of personality, then, what leverage of power must he possess, what 
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breadth and accuracy of view, what resources of heart must he 
have commanded, who proposed to establish, not one community 
or state on the foundation of love to God and man, but to initiate 
“the parliament of man, the federation of the world,’’ a brother- 
hood on earth like the brotherhood in heaven! We call him great, 
be he king or president, who governs one nation with justice and 
humanity, and follow him to the tomb with tears and benedictions. 
What name shall we give him who proposes to pacificate the alien- 
ated races and nationalities, teach them to learn war no more, 
and govern them in righteousness and peace, not for one brief 
reign, but through the lapse of unending ages! 

It is the ambition of Carlyle’s hero, in “ Sartor Resartus,”’ “ to 
clasp the whole universe to his bosom, and keep it-warm.’’ How- 
ever quaint the phrase, it finds in Christ its fulfillment. He em- 
braced all humanity in his plans of beneficence. He sought to 
warm all men with his own love, and to quicken with the pulses 
of his own life-blood every heart, however cold or dead. 

The world has yet the problem before it to understand Jesus 
Christ. The Trinitarian retires baffled from it, and, neither satis- 
fying himself nor others, huddles it all into one word, and calls him 
God. The Humanitarian, scarcely wiser, and shocked at his 
brother’s audacity, puts forth his puny image of a “ mere man.”’ 
‘ The Arian, anxious to avoid extremes, weds a theory, more true 
perhaps, but less intelligible than either, and calls him neither 
God nor man, but a spirit after his own kind, original and un- 
classed. The discomfitures of the sects may teach us that there 
is more of literal truth than we have usually been accustomed to 
conceive in Jesus’ own declaration, “No man knoweth the Son 
but the Father.”’ 

It is a verdict we cannot render yet, because the evidence is 
not all in. Many brains are busy, and many hands active in solv- 
ing the problem, “* What think ye of Christ?’’ But we of the 
nineteenth century can see him more plainly, on the great scale of 
history, than they of the first century could possibly do. We 
may sometimes be too near to an object to see it, as well as too 
far away. ‘The personality of Jesus was obscured to his immedi- 
ate disciples by their very proximity. The criticism and learn- 
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ing connected with the New Testament are still far from being ex- 
hausted. The history of the church is a history of Jesus, and 
that is a scroll of wonder and surprise that is constantly unrolling. 
We are too darkly read in the mystic lore of our own nature to 
dogmatize as to what are its possibilities or limitations, or be 
ready to classify Jesus either in or out of the humanitarian 
circle. 

But all this is the philosophy of religion or theology, not reli- 
gion itself. We can dwell with admiring love on the person of 
Jesus, appropriate his lessons of deepest wisdom, inhale his spirit 
of purest love, and practice his precepts, we can even follow his 
example, as we do that of the Infinite God himself, when we are 
told to “‘ be perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect,’’ and still 
leave the metaphysics of his nature, as we are often obliged to do 
the problems of our own, as open questions. We are religious with 
our hearts, not our intellects. Indeed, it is no bar, it is rather a 
help and heightener of our true reverence of God, and respect 
for one another, that we do not know everything, and push our 
way into every hidden corner, and fumble over the awful mysteries 
of our being with rude and easy familiarity. Thank God there are 
some things we do not know! We shall know them all the better 
with our hearts, that we do not know them with our intellects. 
We know Jesus when we love him and follow him. We know 
him when we reverence him. But when we seek with rude as- 
saults to break into the treasure-house of divine wisdom, the door 
is bolted and barred, there are heights we cannot scale, depths we 
cannot fathom, and a voice is heard from within saying, “ Hith- 
erto shalt thou come, but no further; and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed!” 

A. A. LIVERMORE. 
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ON THE READING “AN ONLY-BEGOTTEN GOD,” OR 
“GOD ONLY-BEGOTTEN,” JOHN I. 18. 


Ozov ovdeig éodgaxer mostote 6 movoyerig vidg [var. reading povoye- 
vis Beds), 0 ay eig TOV xOAMOY TOU Marpds, ixeivog éEnyiouto. 

As the writer of the present article has already twice discussed the 
reading of this passage, —first in the Appendix to Norton’s “ State- 
ment of Reasons,” &c. (2d ed., 1856), pp. 448-469, and afterwards in 
the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” for October, 1861, pp. 840-872, — an apol- 
ogy may be needed for returning to the subject. The question, how- 
ever, has acquired a new interest in connection with the revision of 
the common English version of the Bible which is now in progress in 
England and this country. It is well known that two of the most 
eminent among the scholars of the British Committee engaged in this 
work, Dr. Westcott and Mr. Hort, have adopted the reading “ God” 
in the text of their (as yet unpublished) critical edition of the Greek 
Testament. Another of the British revisers, Prof. Milligan, has 
accepted it as the true reading, in Milligan and Roberts’s “ The 
Words of the New Testament,” &c. (1873), p. 162 ff.; and Prof. 
Lightfoot, in his valuable work “On a Fresh Revision of the Eng- 
lish New Testament” (2d ed., 1872), p. 27, remarks that “the ‘Only- 
begotten God’ would seem to have equal or superior claims to ‘ the 
Only-begotten Son’ in John i. 18, and must either supersede it or 
claim a place side by side with it.” Dr. Tregelles receives it into the 
text of his important edition of the Greek Testament (Part IT., 1861), 
and had previously defended its genuineness in his “ Account of the 
Printed Text of the Greek New Testament” (1854), p. 234 f.; Lach- 
mann placed it in the margin of his critical editions (1831 and 1842) 
as an alternate reading, and would undoubtedly have taken it into the 
text had he known all the authorities by which it is supported. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there is a general agree- 
ment of scholars in favor of this reading. Tischendorf, though he 
had adopted it in the second edition of his “Synopsis Evangelica” 
(1864), has restored the reading “Son” to the text in his eighth 
critical edition of the Greek Testament (1869); Alford retains vidg 
(6th ed., 1868), though giving 6e6¢ a place in his margin; Dr. Scriv- 
ener, also a member of the British Biblical Revision Committee, de- 
fends the reading “ Son” in his “ Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament” (2d ed., 1874), p. 525 f.; and Bishop Wordsworth, 
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another member of the British Committee, does not even notice the 
reAding @sd¢ in his edition of the Greek Testament (5th ed., 1866). 
The reading “Son” is also defended by Rev. T. S. Green, M.A., in 
his “ Course of Developed Criticism,” &c. (1856), p. 73, and “ Criti- 
cal Appendix to the Twofold New Testament” (187-), p. 33; by 
Dr. Samuel Davidson, art. “ Manuscripts, Biblical,” in Kitto’s “ Cycl. 
of Bibl. Lit.” (3d ed., 1870), iii. 60; by Prof. James Drummond, of 
Manchester New College, in an able article in “The Theological 
Review ” for October, 1871, pp. 468-495; and by Rev. J. B. McClel- 
lan, M.A., in his recent learned and elaborate work, “The New Tes- 
tament . . . a New Translation . . . from a critically revised Greek 
Text,” &c. (Lond., 1875), vol. i. p. 707 f. Among scholars of the 
present century on the Continent of Europe, I know of none who 
have adopted the reading #edg. It is emphatically rejected as a dog- 
matic gloss by Godet (1864) and Meyer (1869) in their recent Com- 
mentaries on the Gospel of John; and it is also rejected or ignored 
entirely by Olshausen (1838), Liicke (1840), Tholuck (1857), Ewald 
(1861), Briickner and DeWette (1863), Baumlein (1863), Hengsten- 
berg (1867), Lange (1868), and so by Dr. Schaff in his American 
translation ; see his note. It is also ignored in the most important 
recent translations which professedly represent a critically revised 
Greek text; as that of Holtzmann in Bunsen’s “ Bibelwerk,” vol. iv. 
(1864), the American Bible Union (2d revis., 1867), the new author- 
ized Dutch translation by Van Hengel and others (Amst., 1868), the 
French version of Oltramare (Genéve, 1872), and the German trans- 
lation by Weizsacker (1875). The French translation of Rilliet 
(Genéve, 1860) is not an exception, as that only represents the Vati- 
can manuscript. 

The question, then, is evidently an open one; and the object of 
the present article is to state and weigh, as fairly as possible, the evi- 
dence for the rival readings. It may be proper to mention that the 
substance of the paper was prepared at the request of the New 
Testament Company of the American Biblical Revision Committee, 
though no one but the writer is responsible for any statement or 
argument which it may contain. It is hoped that the account of the 
evidence will be found somewhat fuller and more accurate than has 
elsewhere been given; but, to avoid unnecessary repetition of what 
has already been published, I shall often refer, for details, to the arti- 
cles in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” and “The Theological Review” 
which are mentioned above. Alford’s note also gives very fully the 
context of some of the passages cited from the Christian fathers. 

a 
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In adducing authorities not noticed in Tischendorf’s last critical edi- 
tion (1869) references are given; but it is assumed that one who is 
specially interested in the investigation of the question will have that 
edition at hand. 

The evidence, then, for the different readings is as follows : — 

I. Manuscripts.— For povoyerig eds, xBC*L, 33 (x° 33., 0 ps. 6.).* 

For 0 por. vids, AXI'4ATI, CEFGHKMSUY, the cursives 1. 22. 
28. 118. 157. 209., all of which are of exceptional importance and 
value, also Prof. Ferrar’s group, 13. 69. 124. 346., which he regards 
as representing an early uncial akin to D, but with a purer text; f 
and all other known cursives, several hundred in number, but the 
majority of them not carefully examined, or of little worth. D, un- 
fortunately, is mutilated here; but the versions and fathers with which 
it usually agrees support vidg. 

Of these manuscripts, x and B are assigned to the middle of the 
fourth century, A and E to the middle of the fifth; E and L are of 
the eighth century, the other uncials of the ninth or tenth. Among 
the later uncials, LXI-4AII are distinguished from the rest, L pre- 
eminently, by their more frequent agreement with the oldest authori- 
ties. The cursive MS. 33 is of remarkable excellence. 

The manuscript authority for 626g is weighty, though confined to 
the representatives of an Alexandrian or Egyptian text. In a large 
majority of cases the reading supported by these manuscripts against 
the rest is confirmed by other ancient evidence and by intrinsic prob- 
ability, and has a good claim to be adopted. On the other hand, they 
all, or the most of them, sometimes concur in readings which are 
clearly false, or exceedingly improbable, or very doubtful. See, for ex- 
ample, xBCLUIS, Matt. xxvii. 49; x»BC*4, Cop. Hel. Syr.™@"s- Aeth., 
Mark iii. 14; sBDLZ, Mark vi. 22; B*CLV, Luke i. 17; xBDUX 
83., Luke xv. 21; »*B*C*, John i. 15; xBLT® 33., John iii. 13; 

*In the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 1861 (p. 850), #e6¢ was given 
as the reading of » a prima manu, as if it had been afterwards corrected. 
The text of the MS. was not then published, and I was misled by Tisch- 
endorf, who, in his Notitia Cod. Sinaitici (1860), p. 18, gave the reading 
as follows: “Joh. 1, 18 a prima povoyevno (absque 46 cum BC*L) ée0c (cum 
BC*L etc) eo (om o oy).” I naturally supposed the “a prima” to refer 
to all the variations from the Received Text, not merely to the first and 
thé last. Dr. Tregelles before me had fallen into the same error (Text. 
Crit., 2d ed., p. 780). 

¢ See Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 167, and Addenda to do., p. ix. (2d ed., 1874). 
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BLTXI/4, ete., John vii. 8; xBHLP 61., Acts xii. 25 (impossible). 
See also for xB in particular, Matt. vi. 8; xvi. 21; Mark iv. 21 
(vm6 for émi, impossible); Luke xxiii. 32; Acts xvi. 32; James i. 
17; 2 Pet. ii. 13. As to the cursives, those first named above are 
nearly, some of them perhaps quite, equal in value to 33. in the Gos- 
pels; 1. 22. and 209. especially are often right where it is wrong. 
See, e.g., Matt. v. 44; vi. 1, 6,13; xix. 16,17; Luke xi. 2, 4, and 
numberless other passages. 

Such being the state of the case, the manuscript authority for pu. Gedg, 
though important, cannot be regarded as in itself decisive. 

II. Ancrent Versions. — For 6edg, the Coptic or Memphitic (3d 
cent., or perhaps even the second), Peshito Syriac (in its present 
form, 4th cent.; so Treg., Westcott and Hort, Crowfoot, Payne 
Smith, Lightfoot), Harclean Syriac in the margin (A.D. 616), Aethi- 
opic (4th or 5th cent.) in the Roman edition. 

For vidg, Old Latin (2d cent.), abce f ff? 1 filius, q fil. dei; Vulgate 
(A.D. 384), Curetonian Syriac (2d cent.), Jerusalem Syriac (5th 
cent.?), Harclean Syr. in the text (here probably = Philoxenian, 
A.D. 508), Aethiopic in Platt’s edition, which is the best ; Armenian 
(cir. A.D. 431). 

Though Wilkins and Malan (Gosp. of S. John) in their translations 
of the Coptic give its reading as “ the only-begotten of God,” and are 
followed by Scrivener and McClellan, this is doubtless an error; see 
Schwartze’s note in loc. 

III. Fatners. — (In citing their names, the year when they flour- 
ished is noted, generally as assigned by Cave.) 

For @edg. Clem. Alex. once, but once in reference vidg Gedc; 
Excerpta ex Theodoto (Valentiniaris) 2d cent. (?); Epiphan.*® three 
times, and one ref.; Didym. Alex.” twice, and one ref. (?); Cyr. 
Alex.“ four times, and one ref., but vidg three times (Opp. iv. 103¢, 
v. i. 365¢, vi. i. 90), also (allus.) 6 pov. tov Geod Loyog (vi. i. 187°). — 
Perhaps, 24 Synod of Ancyra™® one ref., and Greg. Nyss.*” one ref. 
and eight allusions (Opp. iii. 291°, and in addition to what Tisch. 
cites, ii. 432, 4784, 506°, 595 [605], 6714), but vidg twice in similar 
allusions (Opp. ii. 466°, iii. 648*), and 6 év vpiorow Beds once (i. 697"). 
The inconclusiveness of such references and allusions is illustrated in 
Bib. Sac. (as above), pp. 855-857 ; see also below, p. 567. 

No quotation of the passage with the reading deus has been pro- 
duced from any Latin father.* 





* The apparent exception in the case of Hilary (De Trin. xii. 24, 
Migne x. 448) is merely apparent, the “unigenitus deus” forming no 
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For vidg. Iren.’®, in a very ancient Latin version, has once filius 
dei, once filius, and once deus; in the first two cases the context 
favors filius; Hippol.™, 3d Syn. of Antioch®, Archelaus®? (Disp. 
ce. Man. c. 22, in an old Lat. version; Migne x. 1479°), Alexander of 
Alexandria®™, Euseb.*” six times, and one ref. (see below), Eusta- 
thius of Antioch*” (De Engastr. c. 18, Migne xviii. 652°), Athanas.*”* 
four times, and three ref., Pseud-Athan."¢ert- (Cont. Sab. c. 2, Migne 
xxviii. 100°), the Emperor Julian® twice (ap. Cyr. Alex. Opp. vi. ii. 
333), Tit. Bostr.* once, and once vidg beds; Greg. Naz.*°, Pseudo- 
Basil."**- (Hom. in Ps. xxviii. c. 3, Opp. i. 359, improperly cited by 
Tisch. as if genuine), Rufinus Syr. or Palaest. "°° (De Fide c. 16, in 
a Latin trans.; Migne, Patrol. Lat. xxi. 1131*), Chrys. eight times, 
Theod. Mops. (Jn Joh. i. 29; Migne Ixvi. 7334), Theodoret* four 
times, Proclus**, Pseudo-Cyril5t cent.? (De Trin. c. 6; Migne lxxv. 
1153; Card. Mai published this as Cyril’s; I have followed Dr. 
Tregelles, Printed Text, p. 232, note t), Andr. Cret.%? (Or. in 
Transf.; Migne xcvii. 940°), Joan. Damascen.™ five times (Migne 
xciv. 789°, xcv. 204°4, 216>). So the later Greek fathers, as Theod. 
Stud.** twice (Migne xcix. 396°, 1216+); Andr. presb., Theophyl., 
Euthymius three times (Migne cxxix. 11254, 1128°; cxxx. 1296°); 
see Bib. Sac., p. 863.—Probably, Cyril of Jerusalem™ (see Bib. Sac., 
p- 860); and perhaps Nonnus*”; see Tischendorf. 

The Latin fathers all support 6ed¢. So Tertullian® once, and one 
allusion; Hilary®* seven times; Phoebadius*® once (Cont. Arian, 
c. 12; Migne xx. 21), Victorinus Afer®® six times, Ambrose** seven 
times, Jerome once (Jn Ezek. xliv. 1 seqq.), Faustinus™ four times, 
Augustine™ three times, Adimantus the Manichaean™, Maximinus 
the Arian** twice, Vigilius of Tapsa(?)** three times (Migne lxii. 
2654, 3934, 395°), Junilius™, Alcuin™, and so on; see, for references, 
Bib. Sac., pp. 864, 865. Fulgentius should not be cited, as he is by 


part of the quotation from John i, 18, just as “Jesus Christus” forms no 
part of the quotation from Rom. ix. 5, and as “unigenitus deus” is no 
part of the quotation from 2 Tim. i. 9, a little below (c. 26). What pre- 
cedes and follows shows that the whole stress of Hilary’s argument rests 
on the word es¢. Chrysostom argues in just the same way from the 6 dv 
in this passage (Opp. i. 476¢, 4772, and viii. 872b ed. Montf.); see also 
Epiphan. Ancor. c. 5. and Greg. Nyss. Adv. Eunom. lib. x. (Opp. ii. 
680-682. Dr. Tregelles’ “et in sequentibus saefe” is wholly mislead- 
ing, if he means that this is anything more than the application by 
Hilary of a favorite appellation to Christ. Hilary has quoted John i. 18 
with the reading fi/ius seven times, and the passage De Trin. vi. 39 
proves that he did not read deus. 
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Tisch., for filius, and by Treg. for deus. He has nowhere, properly 
speaking, quoted the passage; his allusions (Migne lxv. 272», 454¢4, 
459¢, 583°, 679°, 6815) are all quoted in the Bib. Sac., p. 857. 
Doubtful. 1. Origen®™ has the reading Gedg twice (Opp. iv. 89, 
438, ed. De la Rue). Here, however, the very literal version of 
Ferrari, made from a MS. now lost, reads unigenitus alone, in both 
places (see Huet’s ed. of Origen’s Comm. ii. 82, 406), though De 
la Rue has added deus in the second instance. A translator might 
regard filius as superfluous with unigenitus, but not so deus. On the 
other hand, Origen has 0 ov. vids once, Cont. Cels. ii. 71 (Opp. i. 
440). So De la Rue and Lommatzsch, from two MSS.; Hoeschel’s 
ed., from a single MS., reads xa@i por. ye &v O26¢, which bears 
clear marks of being a marginal gloss.* In another quotation of 
John i. 18 (Opp. iv. 102), De la Rue and Lommatzsch edit 6 por. vidg 
tov Geov; the earlier ed. of Huet reads viog Oedg. A little after, in 


* Compare the interpolation in Hoeschel’s edition of the same trea- 
tise, lib. i. c. 63, by which Origen is made to quote 1 Tim. i. 15 thus: 
.. « Inooig Xpiotdg 6 Oed¢ HAbev elg rdv xédopov duaptwAode cdcat, where De 
la Rue omits 6 éed¢ on the authority of four MSS. and the Philocalia. A 
similar gloss has apparently been added to the text in Euseb. De E<c/. 
Theol. i. 9, p. 674: 6 pov. vide, } wov. Oe6¢, 6 dv «.7.A. The context seems 
clearly to show that Eusebius read viéc here, as in five other places; see 
Bib. Sac., p. 859. Such a mode of designating an a/ternate reading as 
we must otherwise suppose, is, I believe, unexampled. For other re- 
markable instances of interpolation or corruption of the text in MSS., 
see Wetstein’s JV. 7. ii. 596, last paragraph, and 865. 

It may be well here to notice a passage in which Eusebius a//ows the 
appellation povoyevic Oed¢ as applied to the Son, though he does not affirm 
that it is given him in Scripture. He says (De Eccl. Theol. iii. 6, p. 1758), 
“And he alone [the Father] may be called (ypyuarifa dv) One God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, while the Son may be called Only-be- 
gotten God, he who is in the bosom of the Father, but the Paraclete (or 
Helping) Spirit can be called neither God nor Son, since he has not like 
the Son been generated from (éx) the Father, but is one of the beings 
made through the Son.” I would here thank Prof. Drummond for point- 
ing out an error in my former translation of this passage (Bib. Sac., p. 
860, note); and would refer to his article for a full exhibition of the quo- 
tations of Eusebius with their context, which leave no room for doubt 
that he here read viéc (Theol. Review, pp. 480-482). It may be added 
that Tischendorf and Tregelles have not noticed the quotation of John 
i. 18 by Eusebius in his Comm. on Is. vi. 1 (Migne, xxiv. 1214), On 
the other hand, Euseb. De Eccl. Theol. ii. 14, p. 123°, referred to by Tre- 
gelles and Tischendorf, is not a quotation, 
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two allusions, we find 6 psovoyerng alone (Opp. iv. 102, 114). Again 
we have in a quotation (in Rufinus’ translation) unigenitus dei filius 
(Opp. iii. 91), where the context confirms the reading, having unigeni- 
tus filius just before in an allusion to the passage. 

As to the variations, the occasional addition of rov Oeov or dei, as 
in the Old Lat. q, Irenaeus, Victorinus (Ad Oand. 16), Fulgentius 
(allus., De Fide, 17), or of 620g (Clem. Alex. and Tit. Bostr. above), 
for the sake of strengthening the expression, or the omission of vidg 
and filius, as by Cod. gat. of the Vulg., Pseud-Ignat., Origen (see 
above),t Aphraates*” (Hom. vi. 7, p. 115 Wright, allus.), Cyril of 
Jer., Epiph. (?), Chrys. (Opp. i. 475> ed. Montf.), Nonnus, Pseud- 
Ath. (Q. ad Ant. 28), Max. Conf.“ (Jn Dion. Ar. Zp. ix.), Victori- 
nus (Adv. Ar. i. 15). Ambr., Vigil. Taps. (Migne Ixii. 260°, 366°), and 
Fulgentius (De Jne. c. 18, allus.), as unessential, would be natural 
enough if 0 povoyerng vidg was the original reading; but if 6edg were 
genuine, viog would hardly be inserted before it, and it would not be 
easily omitted. 

In Orig. Opp. iv. 92, cited by Treg. and Tisch., we have merely 
the expression “unigenitus deus salvator noster,” with no sign of even 
an allusion to John i. 18. The like is true of Marcel. ap. Eus. p. 19¢, 
and Isid. Pel. Zp. iii. 95, cited by Tregelles. Dr. Tregelles further 
cites twelve writers as using the phrase povoyerig Gedg or unigenitus 
deus “ saepissime, . . . tanquam nomen Jesu in Scriptura tributum.” 
A careful examination of these writers will show, if I have made no 
mistake, that only one of them (Greg. Nyss.) intimates that this is a 
name given to Christ in Scripture; not one of them expressly quotes 
John i. 18 with the reading por. 620g or unig. deus ; four of them do 
expressly quote it with the reading por. vidg or unig. filius (viz. Greg. ' 
Naz., Tit. Bostr., Vigil., Alcuin); four certainly, perhaps five, have 
used the phrase but once each, in their extant writings (Bas. Sel., 
Arius, Lucian, Gaudent., and perhaps Greg. Naz.); and two of them 
have never used it at all (Tit. Bostr., Prudentius). For details, see 
Bib. Sac., pp. 842, 843, 846 note, 867 note. 

2. Basil the Great*”®, according to the text of the Renedictine edi- 
tion, has 620g once (with five MSS.) where earlier editions read vidg, 
and once mentions “True Son, Only-begotten God, Power of God,” 
&c., as names given to Christ in Scripture. On the other hand, he 


t+ In Origen’s comment on the passage, as given in the scholion from 
Cod. 237 by Matthaei (4. 7. Gr. e¢ Lat. iv. 23, 24), vide is also omitted. 
This scholion is instructive as showing how @eé¢ might creep in: 6 povo- 
yevc, gnoiv, bv mpoei non bre Gede, brt Pic, K.7.A, 
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quotes the passage twice with the reading vidg. In the first case 
(Opp. iii. 23) the six MSS. of Garnier appear to support this read- 
ing, but one of Matthaei’s Moscow MSS. has @e0g. In the second 
(Opp. iii. 358), Garnier notes no variation in his ten MSS., and Mat- 
thaei’s MS. also has vidc. 

The imprudence of inferring the reading of John i. 18 from the 
mere assertion of a father that Christ is called or named in Scripture 
the Only-begotten God was illustrated in the Bib. Sac., p. 855 f. 
See also Theodoret, Haer. Fab. vy. 2 (Opp. iv. 383-387, ed. Sirmond ; 
Migne, vol. lxxxiii.), who says, “ All the apostles name (ovopafovor) 
him Genuine and True Son of God ,” and, farther on, “the divine 
John the Evangelist calls (xadei) the same both Aoyor mpoawinor, xai 
povoyeri, vidr, xa TOY astdvrow Snmoveyor,” xt... Again: “They name 
(ovouatover) him both Xgiorov, xai didwr vidr, xai tov maTedg ovvai- 
dir.” Again: “He has been named (ardmactar) not simply Adyog, 
but Ged¢ Aéyos.” So Epiphanius (Ancor: c. 28) speaks of the Father 
as “calling (xadovrta) the Son ovrdnuoveyor,” referring to Gen. i. 26. 
Such language is often used of titles which the fathers regarded as 
justified by Scripture, though not expressly given. We cannot, there- 
fore, attach much weight to the evidence of the Synod of Ancyra, or 
to the references of Gregory Nyssen and Basil. 

3. Pseudo-Caesarius™> cet? is cited by Tischendorf, as also in the 
Bib. Sac., for the reading viog (Dial. i. 4; Migne xxviii. 864). But 
the context (Tiva tovror, &dX i} Gedv ; xabads gyno o’Imavrns: “O por. 
vids, 0 wy év toig x0AmoW x.7.2.) so naturally suggests the conjecture 
that @edg should be here substituted for vids, that I now prefer to 
treat the reading as doubtful. The deity of Christ, may, however, 
have been merely inferred from povoyeryg and 0 oy év toig x0dst01g, as 
it is by Chrys. in loc., Greg. Naz. (Or .xxix. al. xxxv. 17), Junilius 
(De Part. div. Leg. i. 16), and others. 

There is some doubt about Irenaeus and Cyril of Alexandria; see 
above. 

On a review of the external evidence it will be seen that the MSS. 
which reads e6¢ are of the highest rank, though few in number, — 
weighty authorities, but not decisive; while the testimony of the an- 
cient versions, and the quotations of the passage by the Christian 
fathers, decidedly favor vidg. We trace both readings to the second 
century ; but we find @eé¢ supported almost wholly by one class of 
authorities, the Alexandrian or Egyptian; while the witnesses for 


vidg are far more widely diffused as well as far more numerous, rep- 
resenting all quarters of the Christian world. The whole Western 
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church seems to have known no other reading. The Syrian and 
Palestinian fathers, with all the Syrian versions but the (revised ? ) 
Peshito, support it, as well as those of Asia Minor and the Byzan- 
tines, while the Alexandrian witnesses are divided. ‘Though the ma- 
jority of these favor 620g, Alexander of Alexandria and Athanasius 
support viog, the latter by repeated and unequivocal quotations. Ori- 
gen’s manuscripts and those of Cyril may have had both readings. 

The number of fathers that can be relied on with confidence as 
witnesses for #edg is very small. “ Besides the “ Excerpta ex Theo- 
doto” mentioned above, there are but two who have expressly quoted 
the passage with the reading Beds only, — Epiphanius and Didymus. 
Didymus became blind at four or five years of age, and quotes from 
memory, often making mistakes; while Clement of Alexandria and 
Epiphanius are notorious for the looseness and inaccuracy of their 
citations from Scripture. The uncertainty of mere allusions, and of 
assertions that Christ is called novoysvyg Oedg in Scripture, has already 
been illustrated. It is proper to state these facts, and to give them 
due weight; but in the present case I would not lay great stress upon 
them, in disparagement of the testimony for 620g. The indisputable 
authorities for Geog give strength to evidence which, standing alone, 
would be weak. 

It has been imagined that the text of the fathers who read 6ed¢ is 
more trustworthy than that of those who have vidg. This point is 
carefully examined by Prof. Drummond, who maintains that there 
is not one passage in their quotations “where any serious difficulty 
would be presented by the context if vide were substituted for @edc.” 
We have already seen the probability of corruption from marginal 
glosses in two passages of Origen and Eusebius. On the other hand, 
in the case of some of the more important witnesses for Gedg, as 
Eusebius, Athanasius, and Chrysostom, and also of Hilary and other 
Latin fathers, the context in several places renders the reading vidc¢ 
absolutely certain. (See Bib. Sac., pp. 859-861 notes, 847 note, or 
Theol. Review, pp. 480, 482 f., 492, 488; also Alford’s note in loc. 
for Hippolytus and Tertullian.) In reasoning on this subject we 
must not forget that the phrase povoyerng Gedg, though “ only-begotten 
God” is strange to us, was familiar to transcribers in the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries, and suited the prevailing taste. 

But how could the phrase 6 povoyerng 620¢ have become so familiar 
if fed; was not here the primitive reading? In the same way in 
which 6 eg déyog, “God the Son,” and a little later Geordxog, as ap- 
plied to the Virgin Mary, became current, though not found in Scrip- 
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ture. The appellation 6 @edg Aéyos, which so often occurs in the 
fathers from Melito and Clement of Alexandria onward, was readily 
formed from John i. 1; and when vidg was regarded as a synonym of 
doyos, and implying generation from the divine substance, nothing 
was more natural than the formation of such expressions as 0 povoye- 
vig Geog, or 6 mor. Bede Loyos, unigenitus deus, unigenitus deus verbum, 
which occur abundantly in writers who we know read only viog or 
Jilius. in John i. 18. Though not equally suiting all tastes, the ex- 
pression was a favorite one with many among the Orthodox and the 
Arians alike, who were pleased with it for different reasons (see Bib. 
Sac., p. 868). It was enough that it was regarded as authorized by 
necessary inference from Scripture. No quotation of John i. 18 with 
this reading has been found in any Arian writer. 

We are now prepared to consider the internal evidence. It may 
be urged that if the original reading was 6edg, viog might be readily 
substituted for it, unconsciously, after movoyeriis, which naturally sug- 
gests it, and is connected with it in three other passages. This is 
true. On the other hand, if viog was the original reading, it may be 
said that in this place, forming the grand conclusion of the Prologue 
which began with predicating Oe63 of 6 Léyos, Oed¢ would be a natu- 
ral marginal gloss, which would easily find its way into the text.* It 
may also be said that the phrase 0 povoyerns 620g being familiar to 
copyists of the third and following centuries, #ed¢ would easily be 
unconsciously substituted for vids, especially as the 6dr which pre- 
cedes would suggest the word, and the resemblance of ¥€ and 6C, or 
of -HcYioc and -HCOC (vids being often unabbreviated in the old- 
est MS.), would facilitate the change. (For the dots over the initial 
Y a dash was often substituted, which might, on a hasty glance, be 
connected with the final oc.) Abundant illustrations of transcriptu- 
ral error originating in both the ways now supposed might be given. 






*“Nomini vidc nomen @ed¢ modo substitutum, modo adjectum est. 
Utrumvis glossema, collato v. 1, Kal ded¢ hv 6 Aéyog, suaviter tinniebat” 
(Bengel, Aff. Crit. p. 217). In illustration of the fact that such a com- 
bination as povoyevi¢ Ge6¢ was not likely to offend transcribers, and possi- 
bly of what Tischendorf calls the “studium in summa antiquitate appel- 
lationis @eod in Christum conferendae,” we may note that Cod. A in John 
xix. 40 for rd cdpa rod "Inood reads 10 cya tod 20%, and that in John xviii. 

2, for 4 Adyog rod "Inoad . . . onpaivun roiw Oavaty jjpeAdev Grobvjokew, LA §9. 
259. read 6 Adyog rod Pe0d, «.7.A. The reading of x* Luke viii. 40, rdv dedv 
for alrov, probably arose from a mechanical repetition of the ON in adrov 
in the MS. copied. See also the note on p. 565, above. 
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For the mechanical repetition of a word suggested by the context, 
see Mark iv. 21, where ‘the absurd v0 ti» ivzriay in xB* 13. 
83. 69. is due to the previous occurrence of vm06 twice in the same 
verse. 

It would seem, then, that on the supposition of the genuineness of 
either reading we may plausibly explain the origin of its rival. But 
other important considerations come in to turn the scale. Had Geog 
been the original reading, its uniqueness and its dogmatic significance 
must have forced attention to it from the beginning, and preserved 
it from change. Sanctioned by the authority of an apostle, and of 
course in accordance with his oral teachings, it could not be a stum- 
bling-block. It would have been constantly quoted and appealed to, 
like the first verses of the chapter. So wide-spread a corruption as 
we are compelled to assume if vidg is not genuine, seems, under these 
circumstances, altogether incredible; while we can easily explain 
the existence of Geog in the comparatively few anthorities that sup- 
port it. 

Under another aspect the internal evidence is still more unfavora- 
ble to Gedg. The expression povoyerig Gedg not only has no parallel 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but its introduction here, after @zor 
used absolutely, produces a harshness and confusion which it is almost 
impossible to suppose in any writer; vidg, on the other hand, seems 
almost required as a counterpart to the 2atgdg which follows, and also 
accords with John iii. 16, 18, and 1 John iv. 9. 

Such being the state of the case, with the highest respect for the 
eminent critics who take a different view, I am constrained to regard 
both the external and the internal evidence, when fairly stated and 
weighed, as decidedly in favor of the reading vidg. 

Prof. Lightfoot (as before referred to) suggests that the reading 
povoyerig Ge0¢ in this passage may be regarded as a compensation for 
the loss of 1 Tim. iii. 16 as a doctrinal proof-text. Dr. Tregelles 
(Printed Text, &c. p. 234) appears to have viewed it in the same 
light. But it may well be questioned whether, if the genuineness of 
Geog here were demonstrated, its bearing would be favorable to the 
Athanasian doctrine. Standing without the article, in contrast with 
Geov used emphatically and absolutely, it would seem almost necessary 
to regard the word as used in a lower sense, as Origen (Jn Joan. t. ii. 
§§2, 3, Opp. iv. 50 ff.) and Eusebius (De Eeel. Theol. ii. 14, 17) take 
the predicate 6e6¢ in ver. 1; and we should thus have, not the ecclesi- 
astical doctrine of the proper deity of Christ, but a devregog Gedg, 
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like the Logos of Philo. The ancient Arians were very ready to 
call the Son 6 povoyerig Geog; this appellation, in their view, happily 
distinguished him from the Father, who alone was God in the highest 
sense, as unbegotten, uncaused, and without beginning. 

Ezra ABpor. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


THERE is an especial reason for gratification with the general 
tone of the treatment, in oral utterance and in the papers, of the 
somewhat threatening subject now under discussion, concerning 
what we have a right to call our national common school sys- 
tem. This tone has for the most part been calm, deliberate, and 
characterized by forcible argument in support of the existing sys- 
tem. ‘True, there have been a few outbursts of an irritating and 
inflammatory nature, equally unwise and mischievous, but some of 
these will be self-corrective, as they will tend to put on their guard 
many persons who might be prompted to utter themselves, if not so 
indiscreetly, yet in a similar, unwise way. 

We are prompted to emphasize one suggestion which we think 
will be found to recommend itself on reflection to many persons. 
Our wish is that the controversy that has arisen may not be a pro- 
tracted one, left open, continually obtruding itself, with debates, 
aggravating circumstances, and fresh materials contributed by 
local issues and collisions, till it rans on gathering animosities and 
defining parties with their respective affiliations and subordinate 
objects. If the controversy is thus kept in agitation as was the 
anti-slavery issue, as one which admits of no peaceful disposition, 
it will inevitably bring with it a series of bitter and dangerous ex- 
citements and local quarrels extending steadily over a wider area. 
Nor will it be one whit wiser to allow of any weak, trifling, half- 
way concessions or compromises, a yielding of any part of the 
ground, or a patching up of a device here or there. Is it not 
possible that, before the elements of such an extended and exas- 
perating strife have been suffered to accumulate, the matter may 
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be peacefully disposed by a firm and passionless position, defined 
and taken in behalf of the system now in force ? 

If the Roman Church held in its discipleship a number of voters 
approximating any where nearly to one half of the citizens, we all 
know how the issue would be decided on its side. The drill, com- 
pliance, and submission to which those disciples are accustomed, 
with the activity and influence of the priesthood, overbearing the 
indifference or the subserviency of many who might be supposed 
to be on the other side, would ‘soon settle the controversy in the 
interest of that Church. The intriguing and corrupt politicians of 
New York city are at any moment ready to give to the Roman 
priesthood the controlling influence which they seek, as they have 
already endowed that church with millions of the public funds. 
The legislature of the state has erected barriers to this abuse 
which we hope will be permanent. 

The large and overpowering majority of numbers throughout 
the country is now in firm opposition to the aim in this respect of 
the Roman Church. But we should be sorry to base our rights and 
our preferred methods, in such a transcendently important matter 
as that of our school system, upon the mere tenure of a majority, 
which might be represented as a rule of force without reason. 
The Roman Catholics insist on the plea of conscientious convic- 
tions for what they claim and would do. But they must not be 
allowed to monopolize conscience, still less to assume the rule of 
other people’s consciences. The first thing then for us to make 
sure of is, that we too have a conscience in this matter, and mean 
at any rate to hold to it ourselves. We are, therefore, disposed to 
take our stand upon the genius of the institutions of our country, 
as dictating aad requiring of us a certain course and system of 
measures which we are profoundly convinced are vitally essential 
to the security of rights, privileges, and blessings for ourselves and 
our posterity. 

We are concerned, of course, to understand and justly appre- 
ciate with all the tolerance and approval which under the circum- 
stances are possible, the position and the demands of the Roman 
Church, in insisting that the secular education of the children in 
its fold shall be supervised by itself in order to secure the influ- 
ence of its own religion as an element of it. We confess at once 
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the difficulty and the obstacle to what would be required by the 
Romanists in the way of our forming what they woyld call a can- 
did opinion in this matter. Our own firm and intelligent convic- 
tion that the Roman Church is planted on wholly unwarranted 
assumptions, on fabulous inventions, and on tyrannical and despotic 
priesteraft, and that it is fatally false to Christianity, in making 
priests rulers and the laity subjects in all its religious administra- 
tions, would be pronounced a complete disability on our part for 
any fair dealing with its claims in the matter of school education. 
Sut granting that its disciples believe in it and revere it as we do 
not, we make the effort for a just appreciation of their demands 
on the subject before us. 

We have seen intimations and assertions casually advanced in 
some of the journals of the Roman Church, that this cannot, with 
any propriety or justice, be called a Protestant country. The plea 
is set up, that, because Columbus sailed under the auspices and 
patronage of Catholic sovereigns, and becavse the country was 
largely opened by early Catholic explorers and missionaries, it 
really belongs to the heritage of the Church. This reasoning, 
though in a shade of a degree more colored by fact, is of the 
same sort as that which is availed of to support the assumptions 
and claims of the Church in its first organization, and through all 
its subsequent development. If the Church had held this country, 
and made it its heritage, it would have been something quite un- 
like what it is now, and the difference between what it would have 
been and what it is, sets wholly aside that imaginary plea. 

If the circumstances of the actual settlement, history, fortunes, 
institutions, and government of the people of this country, and 
especially since it took its place among the nations, a hundred 
years ago, be allowed to assign to it its prevailing character, to 
decide its genius and spirit, if it have such, then it is most truly 
a Protestant country, in the largest and emphatic use of that word. 
Its genius, both in secular and religious matters, is unmonarch- 
ical and unecclesiastical. It makes the people the administrators 
of their own government and their own religion. It gives them 
voice and power in all the interests which concern them, even 
after they have delegated some of their responsibilities to their 
representatives. There are many objectors — conscientious ones 
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too—to the free extension of the suffrage among us, to the giv- 
ing the right to the ignorant, the unprincipled, and those without 
property to vote on matters which imperil or impair the rights and 
property of others. A party relatively stronger than the disciple- 
ship of the Roman Church might readily be formed among us who 
would conscientiously believe that the freedom of suffrage ought 
to be limited and reduced. ‘They comfort themselves by a pri- 
vate enjoyment and a confidential interchange of their convictions 
on the subject. But the genius of the country and its institu- 
tions decided against them. The case we believe to be immensely 
stronger on the side of those who would outrage the genius of the 
country, by restricting the suffrage, than on the side of those who 
would break up our school system. For there can hardly be a 
question but that our easy terms of naturalization and citizenship 
have fearfully corrupted our political and social life, while it would 
be hard to show that our system of education has for more than 
two centuries exercised any malignant or deteriorating influence 
among us. 

And the genius of our country has decided that, though intelli- 
gence and secular education are far from being safeguards against 
all folly and crime, and assurances of political and social order, 
they are nevertheless indispensable conditions for the security 
and prosperity of a republic. This we say independently of what 
further is to be said of the necessity of religion as an element or a 
supplement of that education. For we insist upon it, that a man 
or a woman who can read, write, cast accounts, and exercise a 
trained understanding on the common affairs of life, is sure to be 
better fitted for the risks and responsibilities of life than one who 
is not so qualified. Our school system proceeds upon the idea 
that the pupils in them have parents and homes, and that, while 
these parents may not have time or ability to give their children 
secular instruction, they are or ought to be perfectly qualified and 
best fitted to teach them the essential principles of religion. Our 
school system might indeed stop there, without any further view 
to the fact which it had heretofore taken for granted, that these 
pupils also have churches and religious teachers. 

Now, if without offense, and in the simple interest of sincerity, 
we may write what is in our mind, we will add a statement, which, 
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if true, we are not bound to suppress, but are free to avow. We 
are forced to the belief that below all the objections urged by the 
Catholic priests against our common school system, or possibly as 
the very permeating spirit of those objections, is a dread of expos- 
ing those children whom they wish to keep in the church to the 
free, every-day intercourse in school and play with other young 
companions. It is not the actual teaching, but the spirit and air 
of freedom, independence in mental exercises, which they fear. 

Perfectly well persuaded are the priesthood, that a very large 
portion of the young of their fold would outgrow or never come 
into it, if they were not drilled, prepossessed, and made implicit 
disciples before they are able to exercise a single faculty of their 
own in judging or understanding what is taught them. They must 
be caught young, or not at all. From their earliest exercise of 
thoughtfulness, before they can inquire -or reason, they must be 
won to a life-long conviction, or allowance, for which it would be 
unsafe to trust them in their maturity, that a company of celibate 
priests, ranging in a hierarchy, and taking their orders from a 
group of Italian gentlemen at Rome, have absolute religious au- 
thority over all lay people, dictating to them what they are to be- 
believe and practice as religion, and empowered with the awful re- 
sponsibility of pronouncing them damned or saved for all eternity. 

The genius of our country and its institutions does not authen- 
ticate and support such priestly claims as these. At any rate, it 
would aim to keep the training of its young citizens, in secular 
matters, apart from this foreclosing of questions which demand 
the exercise of a trained and mature understanding. The Rom- 
anists must not ask us to require that all children shall be so 
taught in their schools, nor that they shall be deprived of all edu- 
cation unless that is a part of it. 

We confess that it is a hope which we fondly cherish that many 
Roman Catholic laymen may be led to accord with Protestants in 
their view of this serious and disturbing question. And this we 
think will be the result, if, without temper or defiance, the spirit 
and genius of our institutions are calmly urged and firmly main- 
tained. 

Georce E. ELLs, 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
EVOLUTION.* 


Tue list of publications given below, comprising the unfinished 
work of Mr. Spencer, and the recent lucid exposition of his phi- 
losophy by Mr. Fiske, may be regarded as authoritative ex- 
positions of what we think will be hereafter best known as the 
philosophy of the nineteenth century, — the philosophy of evolu- 
tion. That philosophy is the natural product and expression 
of its scientific tendencies and possible results, and its appearance 
will probably mark a new era in the history of philosophy as im- 
portant as any since the time of Aristotle, and more pregnant with 
permanent results. Professing, as it does, to rest upon the known 
facts and laws of the universe, and only such hypotheses as are 
strictly deducible therefrom, to unite the highest generalizations 
of the various sciences in one universal, harmonious synthesis, 
and thus to furnish a rational and consistent explanation of the 
phenomenal universe ; professing also to reconcile the more im- 
portant and essential contradictions that have separated the con- 
tending schools of philosophy and morals from the time of Plato 
and Aristotle to our own, and to furnish a common ground where 
the schools of Locke and Kant, the experientialist and the idealist, 
the utilitarian and the believer in the doctrine of moral intuitions, 
may consistently unite and agree, — there is no wonder that it has 
such a fascination for the educated mind of the present day. No 
wonder that ardent disciples claim for its founder a greatness 
equal to that of Aristotle or Newton, and predict that in its essen- 
tials it will eventually be accepted by the “ whole civilized portion 
of the human race.”’ 

The time, however, for discussing the complete or partial truth 
or error in the philosophy of evolution has not yet come, the work 
of its illustrious founder is as yet incomplete, and the means nec- 


* The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer: First Principles, New York, 
1868 ; Principles of Biology, 2 vols., New York, 1868; Principles of 
Psychology, 2 vols., New York, 1871-73; Cosmic Philosophy, by John 
Fiske, M.A., LL.B., 2 vols., Boston, 1875. 
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essary for arriving at any just and final conclusion, concerning the 
philosophy it expounds, do not at present exist. It is possible, 
however, to point out some very important implications which that 
philosophy contains: implications, which if it be true, will necessi- 
tate a most radical changein the commonly accepted faith, belief, 
and opinions of men on almost every subject of vital interest. 
Some of these implications the writer proposes to logically trace 
and point out. The question he purposes to discuss, is not the 
truth or error of or in the philosophy of evolution, but, How does 
the intelligent acceptance of this philosophy of evolution, as held 
by its founder and expounded by Mr. Fiske, affect the generally 
received faith and belief of men in regard to God, man’s nature, 
destiny, and religion. By the philosophy of evolution will always 
be meant that philosophy as contained in the works given at the 
beginning of this article, and quotations will be cited from Mr. 
Fiske rather than Mr. Spencer as being more condensed in form 
and more popular in statement. 

The philosophy of evolution denotes an explanation of the 
“‘ phenomenal universe, it connotes the orderly uniformity of na- 
ture, and the negation of miracles or extraneous disturbance of 
any kind.” It teaches that the solar system, and all it contains, 
has passed from nebulous matter to its present condition, by a 
process of natural, phenomenal sequence, uninterrupted and un- 
broken by any extraneous interference. That its condition at 
any particular time during the process has invariably depended 
upon, and been conditioned by, its state at the time immediately 
preceeding, and that its condition at any future period is con- 
ditioned and depends solely upon that of the present. It teaches, 
further, that all we can ever know of mind or matter are phe- 
nomena, that these phenomena postulate the existence of a Some- 
thing of which they are the manifestations, a Noumenon or Force, 
which is and must forever remain unknown to us: except in so far 
as its nature is revealed in and manifested through phenomena. 
Let us now proceed to note some very important implications that 
this philosophy contains. 

I. It implies a fundamental error in all arguments either a 
priori or from design for the existence of an intelligent and moral 
creator and governor of the universe. If the solar system, and 

5 
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all it contains, has passed from nebulous matter to its present con- 
dition, by a process of natural, phenomenal sequence, and without 
the aid of external interference, it follows that man is but the 
natural product and offspring of the earth. Man, says the evolu- 
tionist, is but the effect and result of aetion and re-action between 
living organisms and the environment which has produced them. 
He is but the last link in a chain of organic being extending from 
himself to unconscious matter, and his various attributes have been 
slowly acquired and developed during the process of its unfolding. 
This imports that it is not allowable for him to ascribe the acquired 
attributes of his nature to Deity, any more than it would be for 
any link lower in the chain than civilized men to do so, such as 
the savage, ape, or fish, while of those attributes and characteris- 
tics that distinguish man from the brute the evolutionist professes 
to give both the genesis and explanation. Will or volition in man, 
he declares, is not an entity, but a slowly acquired function of the 
supreme centres depending upon and varying with them; it is 
known only as the cause of certain limited kinds of activity dis- 
played by the nerves and muscles, and consequently to argue 
from this physically conditioned functional activity, to the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Will and First Cause, is wholly irrelevant. 
In like manner, intelligence in man being but’ “the continuous 
adjustment of specialized inner relations to specialized outer rela- 
tions,’’ therefore to represent Deity as intelligent is to surround 
Deity with an environment and make it a circumscribed, limited 
Being, while to speak of ‘* unembodied intelligence ’’ is “ mean- 
ingless jargon,” and a contradiction of terms. ‘ The moment,’’ 
says Mr. Fiske, ‘‘we use the words ‘intelligence’ and ‘ voli- 
tion,’ we are using words which have distinct meanings, as de- 
scriptive of certain circumscribed modes of psychical activity in 
man and some other animals. Except as descriptive of these cir- 
cumscribed modes of psychical activity, they have no meanings 
whatever; and to seek to apply them to the unlimited activity 
(whether quasi-psychical or not) of a being that is not circum- 
scribed by an ‘ objective datum’ of any sort, is simply to call 
into existence a number of illegitimate propositions which, if dealt 
with as legitimate, would entangle us once more in the net-work 
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of absurdities from which we were set free by the chapter on 
‘ Anthropomorphic Theism.’ ’’ * 

The same method of reasoning applies to the existence of man’s 
moral nature and ideas. They are represented as being simply 
the result of his earthly experience. His passage from savage 
egoism to civilized altruism has been very slow, and if the exist- 
ence of love, truth, and a sense of justice in him postulate the ex- 
istence of a moral Deity possessed of similar attributes, then the 
existence of hatred, falseness, and unjust desires and feelings in 
him postulate the existence of an immoral Deity and for the same 
reason. While, says the evolutionist, ‘‘ it is impossible to call 
that being good, who, existing prior to the phenomenal universe, 
and creating it out of the plenitude of infinite power and fore- 
knowledge, endowed it with such properties that its material and 
moral development must inevitably be attended by the miseries of 
untold millions of sentient creatures for whose existence their 
creator is ultimately alone responsible. In short, there can be no 
hypothesis of a ‘moral government’ of the world which does 
not implicitly assert an immoral government.’’t Thus all a 
priort arguments for the existence of an intelligent and moral 
creator and governor of the universe are ruled out. Their user 
is represented as one who creates God in his own image, instead 
of studying the phenomena of the universe and from them gain- 
ing, in so far as it is possible, some idea of the nature of that 
Power of which they are the manifestation. According to the 
evolutionist, he is foliowing the false subjective instead of the true 
objective method, and to the fundamental assumption underlying 
all a priort arguments for the existence of an intelligent and 
moral First Cause and ruler of the universe he gives an emphatic 
denial. While to the question as to “ whether the creature is to 
be taken as a measure of the creator,’’ or, scientifically phrased, 
‘‘ whether the highest form of being as yet suggested to one petty 
race of creatures, by its ephemeral experience of what is going on 
in one tiny corner of thé universe, is necessarily to be taken as 
the equivalent of that highest form of Being in which all possibil- 


* Cosmic Philosophy, Vol. II., p. 450. 
¢ Ibid., p. 407. The italics are the author’s. 
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ities of existence are alike comprehended,” * the evolutionist gives 
another emphatic, No. Thus all a priori arguments for the 
anthropomorphic hypothesis are rendered null and void, and the 
philosophy of evolution implies for the old and favorite teleologi- 
cal or design argument a like fate; and to this let us now turn 
our attention. 

The passage of the solar system from the homogeneous nebula 
of ages past to the heterogeneous inorganic matter and organic 
life of the present, without any interference from without, the phi- 
losophy of evolution teaches, imports the opposite of the assump- 
tion which is the foundation of all arguments from the so-called 
evidences of design. Take our own planet for instance. It shows 
marks of what the teleologist calls design, adaptation of means to 
ends, the environment is adapted to the organism, and hence he 
infers that this adaptation of the organism to its surroundings, and 
of its various organs to their uses, is the result of an exercise 
of creative intelligence and beneficence. To this the evolutionist 
replies, No, you are entirely mistaken ; “ it is not the intelligence 
which has made the environment, but it is the environment which 
has molded the intelligence. In the mint of nature the coin mind 
has been stamped; and theology, perceiving the likeness of the 
die to its impression, has unwittingly inverted the causal relation 
of the two, making mind, archetypal and self-existent, to be the 
die.’ | Living organisms are adapted to their environment, 
and their organs to their various uses, not because they have 
been specially created for and fitted thereto, but because the 
environment has produced them, and only the fittest survive. 
“ The earth is suited to its inhabitants because it has produced 
them, and only such as suit it live.’’ $ This philosophy implies, 
further, that the teleological argument fails because the adjust- 
ment of the organism to its environment is imperfect and incom- 
plete, entailing incalculable misery on sentient organisms; that 
phenomena do not point to the existence of a Being omnipotent, 
intelligent, and good; that the misery, wretchedness, and pain in 
the world forbid such an assumption; that, “if there exist a per- 


* Cosmic Philosophy, Vol. II., p. 430, 431. 
+t Ibid., p. 402. t Ibid., p. 398. 
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sonal creator of the universe who is infinitely intelligent and 
powerful, he cannot be infinitely good ; if, on the other hand, he 
be infinite in goodness, then he must be lamentably finite in power 
or in intelligence.’’* The implications then of the philosophy of 
evolution in regard to Deity are, that our conceptions of it as in- 
telligent and moral or otherwise are wholly irrelevent, except in 
so far as they are clearly deducible from the phenomena of the 
universe, which phenomena we are taught to regard as simply 
manifestations of a Power of which we know so little that by us it 
may be regarded as comparatively Unknown and Unknowable. 

II. We will now consider some implications of this philosophy 
relative to the nature and destiny of man. 

Man, as before stated, it represents as the natural product of 
the earth through the medium of its lower organic life, and the 
process of his creation it gives substantially as follows: The ther- 
mal and chemical conditions of the earth, when cooling, were such 
as to produce organic matter, living protoplasm ; which protoplasm, 
dynamically considered, differed from inorganic matter only in its 
greater molecular complexity. Why, as the result of that greater 
molecular complexity it should manifest the phenomena we call 
life, or why, evolutionistically phrased, it should present a “ de- 
finite combination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous 
and successive, in correspondence with external co-existences and 
sequences,’ T the evolutionist does not profess to know any more 
than we know why elements, chemically combined, produce sub- 
stances having properties wholly different from their uncombined 
or free constituents. Protoplasm exists at first as amoeba, being 
neither animal nor vegetal in its character. Then follow two 
lines of development: on the one side into protists that have hard 
envelopes and are the precursors of the vegetable kingdom, and 
on the other into those that have soft envelopes and are the fore- 
runners of the animal kingdom. Following one branch of these 
animal protists we come to molluscoids, molluscoid worms, mol- 
lusks, vertebrates, and finally to man. The evolutionist gives the 
genesis and rationale of man’s entire nature, physical, intellectual, 

* Cosmic Philosophy, Vol. II., p. 405. 

¢ Principles of Biology, Vol. I., p. 74. 
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moral, and religious. Let us now trace some of the obvious im- 
plications of the above statement. 

First, in regard to the nature of man. If man be but the 
organized product of inorganic matter, but the last link in an 
unbroken chain of being extending from unconscious dust to him- 
self, differing, as he consequently must, from all other organisms 
and from the planet that has produced them, only in degree, it 
necessarily follows that if the existence of an entity and so-called 
soul be claimed for him on account of his nature, it must also be 
claimed for all other organic existences, if not for the earth itself, 
and for the same reason. Man has certain mental attributes and 
activities, such as consciousness, intellect, a moral sense, and reli- 
gious feelings: these states have a certain coherence which is said 
to compel the postulation of something to which they cohere, by 
which they are perceived, and of which they are the activities ; 
this something men have called the soul, and have claimed for it 
an existence independent of the body, which they have regarded 
but as an organ or instrument by and through which it manifested 
itself. But, says the evolutionist, states of consciousness are but 
inner relations in an organism produced by external relations in 
the environment; they have been gradually evolved, and have 
slowly passed from physico-chemical to psychical states; ‘* while 
in the vegetal world, and in the lower regions of the animal 
world, the life is purely, or almost purely, physico-chemical, 
it becomes more and more predominantly psychical as we ascend 
in the animal world, until at the summit it is mainly psychical. 
The continuous adjustment of inner to outer relations, which both 
constitutes life and maintains it from moment to moment, is a pro- 
cess which, at first purely physiological, becomes ever more dis- 
tinctly psychological.” * In other words, there is, says the evolu- 
tionist, a nature kindred to the nature of man in the vertebrate 
brutes nearest to him: they too have each an individuality, and 
there is a coherence in their states of consciousness; they too 
think, feel, reason, and have a moral sense: in fact, the germ of 
every human attribute is to be found in them, and of these germs 
man’s nature is but the higher unfolding and development. A 
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little lower down in the scale of being, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, the tree of life, the brutes have less intelligence and aptitude, 
lower and lower still less and less, until we finally come to the 
roots, and find them to be but “ complex modifications” of the 
dust from which they have sprung. In other words, we come to 
organic life which it is difficult to distinguish from inorganic mat- 
ter. But, from first to last, from man, through the vertebrates, 
mollusks, molluscoid worms, molluscoids, protists, to amoeba, the 
difference is one of degree only, never of essence or kind. This 
however implies, that, if the existence of the soul as an entity be 
claimed for man because of the attributes of his nature, it must 
also be claimed for all animal life, there being no dividing line of 
separation between his attributes and those of the lower animals 
from which he has sprung, the evolutionist holding his nature to 
be but the result of an experience, heredity, growth, and develop- 
ment extending from civilized man to the inconceivably remote 
“ beginnings of life.”” According to this philosophy, it is as impos- 
sible to point out in the development of the animal life of the world 
the particular stage at which the attributes of humanity began to 
appear, as it is to detect, in the passage of the fertilized human 
ovum from its granular cells to the new born babe, the particular 
time when its nature is formed: and there can be no better rough 
and general illustration of this theory concerning the -origin of 
man than is seen in the stages of the process by which the indi- 
vidual is now produced. 

Second, let us now see what this philosophy implies as to the 
immortality of the soul, or, more strictly speaking, as to the exis- 
tence of man as a self-conscious individuality after the destruc- 
tion of that equilibrium, or balance of correspondences, which 
constitutes life. According to the evolutionist, self-consciousness, 
thoughts, feelings, and desires are but the results and attributes 
of certain complex conditions of matter, which complex conditions 
have been gradually produced by the contact of living organisms 
with their creative environment. ‘There is an invariable concom- 
itance between psychical phenomena and nervous action, and 
though psychical phenomena cannot be resolved into nervous 
action or any other mode of physical force, standing as they do 
outside of, yet parallel with, such force, and the fence divid- 
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ing mind and matter, thought and extension, the conscious 
and the unconscious, remaining impassable, still states of con- 
sciousness and psychical phenomena are regarded as concomi- 
tants of and depending solely upon physical conditions. Every 
one of them has its physical equivalent in the brain or the 
body, depends upon and is the concomitant of their structure 
and development, and so close is the correspondence between 
the manifestations of mind and matter, and “ there is such an 
unfailing parallelism that the one group of phenomena can be 
correctly described by formulas originally invented for describing 
the other group.’’* Now this implies the non-existence of the 
individual self-consciousness or the soul, apart from those condi- 
tions upon the existence of which these phenomena have de- 
pended ; for, since those psychical phenomena that we in our ig- 
norance have attributed to the existence of an entity which we 
called the soul are simply the attributes or concomitants of cer- 
tain well-balanced, organized, complex physical conditions, it fol- 
lows that when the living equilibrium of that organized structure 
upon which these psychical attributes depend is destroyed that 
the existence of individual self-consciousness or the soul is de- 
stroyed also, and to speak of ‘‘ disembodied soul’’ becomes as 
“meaningless jargon’’ as is speaking of “ unembodied intelli- 
gence.’’ * Thus the philosophy of evolution implies the negation 
both of the existence and immortality of a self-conscious entity 
or soul in man. 

III. Let us now mark some implications of this philosophy in 
regard to the religions of the world, and more especially in regard 
to Christianity. It represents the moral and religious nature of 
man as the product of his environment, and hence his moral ideas 
and religious beliefs have no higher warrant and authority than 
the warrant and authority of experience. The religious charac- 
ters and literatures of the various peoples of the world, be they 
Hebrew, Hindoo, Chinese, Greek, or any other, it treats simply 
as the products of clime, race, and experience, and deems them 
deserving of study as phases and stages in the process of civil- 
ization and man’s historic development; but deserving of loyalty 
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and obedience only in so far as the religious characters are per- 
fect and the teachings true, as judged by that more correct and 
more perfect standard which a wider experience and a closer 
scientific study of man and the universe has given to us. Leav- 
ing now this general statement, let us make a special application 
of its import to that religion and its Founder which tradition has 
bequeathed to us, and what is said of it will ina general way apply 
to the other great religions. The philosophy of evolution implies 
that the founder and central figure of the Christian religion was 
in every essential of his nature constituted like other men. That 
he too was the natural offspring of earthly parents, and had a 
nature physical, mental, moral, and religious, which was the natural 
product of his antecedents and surroundings. That his teachings 
have no higher authority, and are deserving of no more attention, 
than the teachings of other men, except as they may contain more 
truth concerning man’s nature and duty when compared with 
what we now know of the nature of and best course of conduct 
for man, from a scientific study of him and the universe. It im- 
plies also that many of his teachings are erroneous and mislead- 
ing. That his conception of Deity being anthropomorphic, and 
of an ‘ objective datum,” was fundamentally incorrect, and that 
his idea of God as a father, having attributes like those of an 
earthly parent, was consequently erroneous. That his conception 
of God as a being outside of the phenomenal world, taking an 
active interest in its affairs, hearing and answering prayer, inter- 
fering in the affairs of nature and of men, forgiving sins, exter- 
nally rewarding the good and punishing the evil, these and many 
other such teachings it implies to be erroneous and untrue. It 
implies also the negation of everything attributed to him in the 
Gospels and the new Testament, which cannot be explained from 
the known laws of nature or “ orders of sequence among phenom- 
ena’’ and the ascertained properties of matter; such as many of 
the so-called miracles, together with the stories of his resurrection 
from the dead, ascension up to heaven, &c. 

Thus, though “ Nearer my God to thee’’ may be the prayer 
of the evolutionist as of the Christian, the signification of Deity 
held by the one is wholly and entirely different from that held by 


the other, —as different as the idea of a ‘ Force’’ or “ some- 
6 
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thing’’ is from the idea of a loving “ Father.’’ The evolution- 
ist may be as moral as the Christian, but while the morality of the 
former will consist in living in conformity to nature’s decrees, 
that of the latter will consist in living in conformity to the teach- 
ings of Christ, and the two standards are far from agreeing. 

In conclusion, such are some of the more obvious implications 
in regard to Deity, man’s nature, destiny, and religion, of a phi- 
losophy which has arisen during the past quarter of a century,—a 
philosophy which it is claimed rests upon as secure a foundation as 
the law of gravitation, and is destined to work as complete a 
change in the philosophy and religion of the world as the former 
has in its science. To this philosophy the writer owes very much, 
for its founder he has great admiration, with its teachings in this 
paper he does not take a single issue, his sole aim has been to ac- 
curately present some of its teachings, and then point out what he 
deems their logically necessary implications; and this he has 
sought to do, not for the purpose of improperly reflecting upon 
the philosophy of evolution, its illustrious founder, or his able and 
clear-minded American expositer, or for the purpose of intimidating 
any one from accepting it, but solely for the purpose of stating 
some implications which such acceptance involves, and of showing 
that its intelligent acceptance implies the negation of the essential 
doctrines and faith of liberal Christianity. 

To briefly sum up the conclusions arrived at in this paper, the 
implications pointed out are, — 

1. The denial of the existence of any personal God, or of any 
moral and intelligent creator and governor of the universe ; and 
it is deserving of remark that this denial is made both by Mr. 
Spencer and Mr. Fiske, and by the latter in the most emphatic 
manner. 

2. First, the essential community of man’s nature with that of 
the lower animals, and their consequently equal chance for immor- 
tality. Secondly, the resolving of man’s mental activity, his 
thought, feeling, and will, into the mere results of certain com- 
plex conditions of matter, functions of brain or body ; and the im- 
plied annihilation of such activity with the destruction by death 
of that balance of correspondence which alone produced it, — in 
other words, the non-immortality of the soul. 
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3. The placing of Christianity and its Founder on the same 
basis as the other religions of the world, and the direct or implied 
denial or subversion of its essential doctrines and faith as held by 
liberal Christians. 

Thus, though the libéral Christian and the evolutionist may each 
have a consistent faith and belief, the faith and belief of the one 
is contradictory to and excludes the faith and belief of the other, 
and it seems impossible for any one to consistently accept them 


both. 
Joun Prinpar BLaAnp. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON was neither thé model American statesman 
nor the model American saint ; but he had a genius for stating the 
maxims of republican government. He never hit the nail more 
decisively on the head than when he embodied the cardinal rule 
for the selection of public officers in these words: “Is he hon- 
est? is he capable? is he faithful to the constitution ?”’ 

Whatever may have been the practice of Jefferson and his im- 
mediate successors in this matter of public appointments, nobody 
would be rash enough to assert that the Jeffersonian maxim is now 
the standard, either in our national or state governments. While 
the responsible appointing power in state and nation probably sel- 
dom intends to willfully offend the average moral and practical 
senze of the people, it is notorious that partisan fidelity is now a 
controlling motive in the appointment of all classes of public ser- 
vants. The people themselves furnish the bad example, in often 
voting for the men who are to appoint this vast body of subordi- 
nate officials, with an astounding disregard to considerations of ca- 
pacity or character. Even the school committee, and the judge, 
whose function approaches as near a sacred office as a secular 
position will allow, are often tossed up into their seats as by the 
freak of a political whirlwind. The legislative bodies, state, city, 
and national, are filled in a way that makes a success one of the 
chances of human life. What wonder, then, that men, elected in 
the tempest of a partisan political campaign, often by influences 
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that will not bear examination, give back to the people an ample 
sermon on their own text, and flood the land with incompetent and 
corrupt subordinates, appointed as thé reward of party fidelity ? 
Surely, the stream can rise no higher than the fountain; and our 
rulers only follow the bad example set by their masters, in their 
own election, when they use the appointing power in the regula- 
tion way. 

But there is this hopeful element in American affairs: that 
every public abuse provokes a reaction, and finally brings the sub- 
ject connected with it into complete discussion by the whole people. 
The abuse of partisan appointments for office is now widely and 
warmly agitated. The effort of the President of the United 
States to introduce a system of civil service examinations, copied 
from that of the British government, has broken down, and a good 
deal of bad temper has been generated in fixing the responsibility 
for what is called the failure of the civil service reform. But 
the facts of this so-called failure, seem to be, — that the original 
movement was a surprise to the majority of the people; was 
always unpopular outside a minority of active reformers, and 
especially unpopular at the West, where every able young man is 
confident he was made to grace an official chair; that the method 
adopted was imperfect, laying too great stress on book knowledge, 
and ignoring the general capacity of the average American to 
learn quickly the duties of an ordinary clerkship; that, even 
when enforced, the regulations would hardly touch the seat of the 
difficulty, for plenty of men, eminently capable of administering 
office, are grossly unfit, on moral grounds, to say nothing of par- 
tisan prejudice ; and, finally, that there is a good deal of weight 
in the consideration that every administration, from a board of 
town selectmen to the President of the United States, must have 
a body of officials reasonably in sympathy with itself, to act with 
success. Had the administration of Abraham Lincoln, or any 
that has succeeded it, wholly ignored political sympathy, in its ap- 
pointments, we should have been a severed, instead of a united, 
country to-day. 

But what some of us have too hastily called the failure of the 
civil service reform has really been one great step forward in this 
whole matter in hand. Like the preliminary legislation for the 
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advancement of temperance and public order, the first enactments 
for compulsory education, and the whole class of laws intended 
to elevate the moral status of the government and people, the 
system that has been displaced was perhaps a too servile copy of 
foreign methods. In the futile effort to enforce this class of laws, 
the real difficulty of our form of government is revealed. That 
difficulty, one no less serious than those which beset the aristo- 
cratic governments of the old world, is, that our public life is only 
a reflection of our private character. What we call the govern- 
ment in the United States is only the majority of the people act- 
ing through a set of temporary agents. These agents are as 
certainly the creatures of the sovereign people as the hands on 
the clock are the servants of the machinery within. They point 
the time of the day as they are moved about by their guiding 
power. Our rulers represent more than the actual voters that 
elect them, — all the people save the minority that used its utter- 
most effort to prevent their election; for the man that does not 
vote, or votes carelessly and with no conscience in his ballot, helps 
elect the ruler who represents the majority. And the theory that 
the average American who has schemed and toiled for years to 
get into office is suddenly to change to a perfectly impartial leg- 
islator for the whole people, is, like the beatitudes of the New 
Testament, a glorious ideal not yet lived up to by its most elo- 
quent preachers. 

So, the break down of the first attempt to reform our demoral- 
ized civil service has revealed the startling fact, that there is not 
in America a solid ground of private honesty, capacity, and fidel- 
ity on which to set up such elaborate machinery. ‘The popular 
demand, through the journals and resolutions of political conven- 
tions, for “‘ honesty, capacity, and fidelity to the constitution ”’ in 
the candidates for public office, turns out to be only a thin ice of 
virtuous sentiment that covers an abyss of private dishonesty, in- 
capacity, and infidelity to political morality On this polished sur- 
face of laudable intention a good many amateur statesmen have 
skated into public notice. But the first serious, practical attempt 
to build a superstructure of solid public service on this glassy 
foundation has revealed the lower deep beneath. The crust has 
vanished, and the whole fabric has disappeared into the abyss of 
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private corruption, hypocrisy, and moral indifference, that yawns 
below our public life. 

The unhappy thing about this failure is not that a few high of- 
ficials of the government have fallen by the way, discouraged by 
the obstacles to the reform. It is that the majority of the voters 
in the United States now have a public service every whit as good 
as their own private service in the conduct of their every-day af- 
fairs. It is always popular in a free country to impeach the gov- 
ernment, but always unpopular to hold the sovereign people to a fit 
responsibility for any public wrong. Leaving to the press and the 
politicians the exciting office of public prosecution of corrupt 
rulers, the pulpit and the church may assume the thankless duty 
of telling the people of the individual and social sins which are the 
roots of all these poisonous trees of public wrong. 

“Ts he honest ?’’ says Jefferson, of the candidate for public 
office. Well, how many of the voters who elect the President of 
the United States, are willing to go before a moral civil service 
reform board, and stand a searching examination on that funda- 
mental point? How many men that we know can take oath to 
the honesty of their general intentions in life? How many people 
are honest, even with themselves? More people are cheated by 
their corrupt passions, appetites, the wiles of the traitor in the 
heart, than by all the rogues in the world. How many merchants 
have a clear record all through, and would be willing to put into 
writing every transaction, just as it occurred, and hand it over to a 
¢* mutual friend,’’ to be used as “* mutual friends” sometimes use 
such a trust? How many lawyers are perfectly honest with their 
clients and the law? How many doctors of medicine are quite 
open with their patients and the public? How many doctors of 
divinity preach exactly what they believe, to say nothing of prac- 
ticing exactly what they preach? How many farmers are as 
honest as the first gardener, before he nibbled the forbidden fruit 
and tried to swindle his Creator? How many mechanics do per- 
fectly honest work? How many mothers are above deceit, sub- 
terfuge, double-dealing with their children? This question, “ Is 
he honest?” goes to the bottom of things generally. It is not 
necessary or true to assert that we are living in a bottomless 
slough of untruth in our private and social affairs; but American 
as respects honesty in any high sense of the term, is “ mighty 
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uncertain,” — as our Southwestern dialect has it. And, being so, 
our public dishonesty fitly represents us. 

“Ts he capable?’’ Alas, that is a more searching test than 
the former. How many of the present voters of this republic are, 
to-day, unable to read and write? More than the majority in any 
presidential election is likely to be for half a century to come. 
How many that can read and write a little ever use that power to 
inform themselves of public affairs? How large a proportion of 
the citizens of the United States know enough about public affairs 
to be sure when a man is doing his duty in high and responsible 
office? I am not making assertions now, but asking questions. 
What proportion of the men of the United States succeed in any 
very eminent way in any business they undertake? The mercan- 
tile class probably, on the whole, includes the largest number of 
capable men in the country ; but not ten per cent of the merchants 
succeed. How many professional men succeed better than the 
officers of your city or state government? Doubtless the Ameri- 
can people, at least the original stock, is more intelligent and 
capable than the corresponding class in other lands. Our emi- 
grants are the capable people among the poorer classes abroad, 
and are improving here. The colored voters of 1875 are a good 
way ahead of the slaves of 1862. But who, fairly considering 
the real lack of capacity for thought or responsible business now 
existing in the American people, can expect greater capacity than 
at present among public servants, chosen by their votes and sub- 
ject to their will ? 

“Ts he faithful to the constitution?” The Constitution of the 
United States literally consists of a few page’ of printed paper ; 
and it is a very easy thing to “ unroll’’ that and declaim by the 
hour on its sanctity. But the-real constitution is the solid founda- 
tion of reverence for human nature, obedience to the Divine Law, 
regard for justice and intelligent devotion to organized liberty, 
that underlies that docunient and is the spiritual corner-stone of 
the republic. How many of the people are standing on that con- 
stitution so firmly that they can justly demand perfect fidelity to 
the cardinal principles of our government in their public affairs ? 
We must not expect to see greater reverence and fidelity to the 


constitution than now, until the people are nearer its lofty standard 
in their daily lives. 
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But one may say, “‘ Grant that thie people are so deficient in 
honesty, capacity, fidelity to the great principles of republican 
government. They demand that their public men shall be their 
leaders, exemplars, reformers.’’ Of course they do; and there 
is just where the great American delusion comes in. All forms of 
government have their strong and weak points. You may possi- 
bly expect that a hereditary aristocracy, a royal family, a state 
church, a government lifted above dependence on the whim of the 
people, will heed the demands of a new age to go before its sub- 
jects towards the promised land. Such governments often have 
so gone before. The free institutions and reformed religion that 
now exist in Europe have been as much the gift of the govern- 
ing class to the masses, as the work of the masses themselves. 
That is the advantage of monarchical society. The advantage of 
republican society is that all things can be swiftly referred back 
to the people, for revision, and reform can be achieved just as fast 
as a majority of the people desire. But its disadvantage is that 
no government in the United States can stand above the average 
character, capacity, or fidelity to the constitution in the people 
themselves. Individual statesmen can stand out public prophets, 
preachers, reformers, and be sustained by local majorities. But 
no American administration will respond to the call for moral lead- 
ership; because that is not what the people elect it todo. It is 
elected to represent, not to regenerate, the people. That is our 
disadvantage. 

So this matter, like everything else, comes back to the people. 
And “the people” is not an irresponsible abstraction ; but our- 
selves and our families and neighbors. If you desire better gov- 
ernment at Washington, begin at the capitol within. Learn to 
govern yourself and your family ; to administer your own affairs 
honestly, with capacity and fidelity to the constitution of your own 
nature. That is one point gained. Then begin to convince others 
to do the same ; your example will be a great missionary. Just as 
much as is gained in this way in your private life will tell at once 
in your public affairs. The service in the government will become 
‘‘ honest, capable, faithful to the constitution” no faster than the 
people are so in their private affairs, and insist that the law of emi- 
nent private virtue shall also dominate in the affairs of state. 

A. D. Mayo. 
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THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE WHITE AND COL- 
ORED RACES. 


LAW, in a free state, is the creature of public opinion. In say- 
ing this, we do not mean that legislative enactment may not pre- 
cede, turn aside from, outrage public opinion ; but if it does this, 
it has not the force of law, but is either suffered to remain on the 
statute-book, to be evaded or quietly ignored, or else forced into 
brief activity, only to be repealed with reproach and detriment to 
the cause which it is designed to favor. The unwritten, yet im- 
perative, law of sentiment and prescription yields only to the influ- 
ence of fresh conviction and feeling. Prejudices must be, not ex- 
pelled, but dissolved, and the appropriate solvents are furnished 
only by the growth of society in sentiment and principle. We have, 
therefore, little faith in the enforcement of disputed truths in the 
ethics of public or social life by legislation. To take an instance 
from the topics of the day, we doubt whether the habits of our 
people as regards the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors have 
been improved in the least by the various modes of legislative ac- 
tion in the premises; while the strong moral agency which might 
have been exerted in behalf of temperance has been in part 
merged and neutralized in the advocacy of legal restraints, and 
in part discredited and repudiated by those who deem the re- 
form their exclusive right and property. On the other hand, the 
friends of a good cause, still exposed to honest prejudice and de- 
traction, are bound to claim and (if possible) to secure for it a fair 
field, unincumbered by adverse legislation ; and in this position 
they may hope to pursue its advocacy with the greatest advan 
tage and the surest prospect of ultimate success. 

The prejudice of color, at the present moment second to none 
of our national perils, is real, extensive, and deep. Its reality is 
confessed by not a few, whose better principles have overcome it 
in practice, but who are still conscious of the latent feeling to 
which they refuse to yield. It extends through all sections of the 
country and through all conditions of society. It penetrates into 


every department of what might else be the common life of the two 
7 
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races, and multiplies to the last degree points of mutual estrange- 
ment and dissiliency. Yet this feeling cannot by any possibility 
be regarded as natural, innate, and inevitable. It has none of 
the characteristics of an instinctive aversion. In others than our 
own branch of the white, even of the Anglo-Saxon race, there are 
no traces of it. Color does not exclude one from aristocratic cir- 
cles and tables in Paris, or from the full enjoyment of the privi- 
leges of an English university. Moreover, with us, the antipathy 
is felt only in relations in which there is no personal service to be 
rendered. No one shrinks from the manipulation of a colored 
barber or hairdresser ; nor is food rendered one whit the less ap- 
petizing because cooked and served by black hands. The negro 
nurse is not only the delight of childhood, but the object of life-long 
affection, and often of an intimacy of endearment far closer than 
exists in the same relation where both parties are white. The very 
large proportion borne by persons of mixed races to those of pure 
African descent, and the paternal ancestry of not a few of them, 
demonstrate that the prejudice is not too strong to succumb to 
the powers of evil, certainly, therefore, one against which the 
superior might of justice, humanity, and mercy ought not to con- 
tend in vain. In fine, there is no unwillingness to associate with 
persons of color, but merely an almost invincible reluctance to ad- 
mit them in any aspect or relation on terms of equality, — no re- 
pugnance to them on the ground of the distinctive peculiarities of 
race, but a persistent and scornful sense of the servile condition 
which was for so many generations regarded as their rightful status. 
It is simply one phasis of the caste feeling, which under our re- 
publican institutions has lost none of its intensity and virulence, 
which would perpetuate its brand in white families, were not 
the children of poor parents so constantly effacing their birth- 
mark by enterprise and merit, and which in color finds the only 
stigma left indelible in the revolutions of condition and fortune. 
This prejudice of color was almost universal in New England 
within the memory of our elder readers. Slavery had, indeed, 
long ceased to exist within our borders; yet its plague-spot still 
rested on the free members of the enthralled race, and was even 
deepened by the earliest efforts for its removal. As is well known, 
there were separate schools for colored children in the cities and 
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larger towns; and in some instances it was impossible to procure 
decent and comfortable rooms for these schools, the municipal 
authorities excluding them from public buildings, while the com- 
mittees in charge of them, in the attempt to hire suitable apart- 
ments for them, encountered objections from owners and remon- 
strances from neighbors, not unlike those that might have been 
expected against the location of a small-pox hospital in a healthy 
neighborhood. In our churches the worshipers of African descent 
were perched in an almost inaccessible gallery above the organ 
loft, or penned within some carefully barricaded fold at a safe dis- 
tance from the congregation. Even in the communion-service they 
sat by themselves, and in Episcopal churches came to the altar 
only after the last white communicant had retired.* The inside 
seats of the stage-coach, the cabin of the steamer, the accommo- 
dation of the tavern dining-room and parlor, were all denied to 
them in traveling ; and there were not wanting instances of fatal 
exposure and suffering, incurred on absolutely necessary journeys, 
in the absence of all the means of Shelter, comfort, and relief pro- 
vided for fellow-passengers who paid no more than they. Our 
railroad companies inaugurated the same system, and it is to this 
day an unsolved mystery whence they procured, when all else 
was new and clean, those time-worn, shabby, dirty, rickety boxes 
known at the very outset as the negro-cars. Fortunately the abo- 
litionists were not strong enough to control any of our northern 
legislatures. Had they been, they would undoubtedly have passed 
laws conferring equal rights and privileges, opening the same 
schools to children of all races, abolishing negro-seats in churches, 
and making the cars for the pariahs an indictable nuisance. The 
consequence would have been either a tacit refusal to obey the 
law on the part of so many who had previously been law-abiding 
citizens, as to render the infliction of its penalties impossible; or 


* We remember one instance, in which a presbyter of the church so far 
departed from its rubric as to say, in a stupidly unctuous tone, after the 
last white Christians had taken their seats, “ The colored communicants 
will come to the altar now ; ‘God is no respecter of persons,’” not per- 
ceiving what wealth of scarcasm was lurking for his procedure in that 
sentence from Holy Writ, could the emphasis only be laid on the first 
word. 
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a spasmodic zeal in executing it, witnessed with growing indigna- 
tion, opposed with unabating rancor, and succeeded by a reaction 
from whose refluent wave we should hardly have emerged at this 
moment. 

We have a practical illustration of the retroactive tendency of 
premature attempts at philanthropic legislation, in the school-laws 
enacted by the general assembly of Kentucky, in 1874, from 
which we offer the follwing extracts: ‘‘ It shall not be lawful 
for any colored child to attend a common (?) school provided for 
white children, nor for a white child to attend a common school 
provided for colored children.’’ ‘* No school-house erected for a 
colored school shall be located nearer than one mile of a school- 
house erected for white children, except in cities and towns, where 
it shall not be nearer than six hundred feet.’’ These barbarous 
provisions were undoubtedly due to the agitation of the Civil 
Rights Bill, which in its original form must have seemed to the 
Southern people hardly less arbitrary, tyrannical, and oppressive. 
than did the Fugitive Slave Law to humane citizens of the North. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States secure to the black population 
the position, rights, and privileges of citizens; giving, on the one 
hand, full scope and legal sanction for the efforts of their friends 
in behalf of their higher culture and improved social condition, 
and, on the other hand, making it for the interest even of their 
sworn enemies that they be fitted to exercise the right of suf- 
frage intelligently and conscientiously. On this ground, their edu- 
cation becomes a great national concern. Universal suffrage is 
intensely dangerous, if there be large masses of ignorant and irre- 
sponsible voters... It has brought South Carolina and Louisiana 
to the brink of ruin, and the fate to which they have well-nigh 
succumbed is impending over every state whose destiny is in the 
hands of men who can neither write nor read their own ballots. 

Moreover, as certain as it is that the education of the negroes 
is a political and social necessity, so certain is it that this necessity 
can be met only by the co-education of the races. Separate pub- 
lic schools, adequate to the purpose, cannot be supported by such 
school-funds as now exist, or can be raised by taxation with the 
consent of the people ; and, while the standard of education in the 
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public schools for white children in the Southern and Southwest- 
ern states is exceptionally low, it is inevitable that schools designed 
solely for colored children should be of a much lower grade. By 
the Kentucky school-law, from which we have already quoted, 
the colored schools are made to depend principally on the propor- 
tion paid by negroes of the tax on taxable property and dogs, and 
on such fines and forfeitures as may be collected from them. Now, 
as the colored population has, confessedly, much less property in 
proportion to its numbers than belongs to the late dominant race, 
it is evident that the colored schools can be well maintained only 
by extraordinary enterprise and fertility in crime and misde- 
meanor on the part of the. blacks, and that the rising generation 
must suffer for whatever improvement in manners and morals may 
take place in the risen generation. 

We doubt whether, under such legislation as we have quoted, 
there will remain after the first four or five years even the form or 
pretense of a colored school. But, were the case otherwise, the 
common-school system (that is, common to both races) alone can 
bring the white and colored population into such mutual relations 
as shall ensure their joint well-being as a body politic. This sys- 
tem tends to produce union without amalgamation. Children who 
attend school together will still form their more intimate associa- 
tions according to their social position and their elective affinities 
(as is seen in all white schools attended by children from unlike 
conditions in life); while they will have many associations, sympa- 
thies, and interests in common, and from their having in their un- 
sophisticated childhood studied and played with one another, and 
thus formed sentiments of mutual regard, their subsequent separa- 
tion will be without superciliousness on the one side or bitterness 
on the other. It is by virtue of this system alone that we are 
now absorbing into our political substance and successfully assimi- 
lating such immense Celtic and Teutonic immigrations. The adults 
who come hither are citizens only in name and law; but their chil- 
dren are thoroughly naturalized through the influence of their 
school-life. On the other hand, there are descendants of certain 
isolated groups of early settlers from continental Europe and from 
Wales, who, for lack of this commingling with children of other 
races at school, are to this day foreigners and aliens as to all that 
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constitutes nationality. If in the late slave states we are ever to 
see governments that deserve the name, and a condition of society 
in which life and property shall be reasonably secure, it can be 
only by the relations of mutual esteem, confidence, and kindness 
between the races, which can be anticipated in a very restricted 
degree from those now in active life, which, however, must inevi- 
tably grow from co-education, and can be produced by no other 
conceivable agency or influence. 

It may be objected that the Africans are an inferior race, and 
that, therefore, white children, if associated with them, must be 
kept at a slower rate and lower grade of progress in learning, 
than if the races be educated apart. - We are not prepared, the 
time has not yet arrived, to discuss the question of essential and 
permanent inferiority. A white race, scions from the noblest 
stock, unnurtured, enslaved, and oppressed for many generations, 
would present all the characteristics which might seem to point to 
ignoble ancestry. But what has degenerated by lack of culture 
may be restored by culture. It may ultimately appear that, with 
like privileges and opportunities, the white and colored races are, 
if not equal, equivalent. If the negro is not destined to pre- 
eminent distinction in science, he may develop a peculiar aptness 
for the humanities, the arts, and the various departments of 2xs- 
thetic culture. 

But, admitting that the negroes belong to an inferior race, as 
they certainly do now, whatever the case may be a century hence, 
for that very reason they are the peers, or more, of white children 
in the initial stages of education. Inferior races develop earlier 
than the more advanced, and make more rapid progress to the 
normal limit of their attainment. All experience has shown that 
in the simple and elementary branches of school education black 
children possess a peculiar promptness and aptness, and that up to 
the period when school-life closes for the majority of pupils there is 
no apparent deficiency. Co-education has been so long practiced 
in New England that we are not left to mere theory, or to hasty 
induction from a few selected cases.* The colored pupils that 
enter our primary schools: from homes where there are neither 
books nor opportunities for home-instruction, will bear a favorable 
comparison with the large numbers of white children equally un- 
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privileged, especially with those of Celtic parentage, whether from 
Canada or Ireland ; while we have been often impressed by the 
quickness and proficiency of some few among them whose parents 
have been decently educated. Pupils of this class, transferred to 
schools of a higher grade, maintain in full their relative standing, 
and give promise of holding a fair place among our intelligent 
men and women. 

In our New England colleges and professional schools, co-educa- 
tion has been found perfectly safe, and with no disadvantage or 
discomfort on either side. The colored students have been few, 
and undoubtedly they have been, for the most part, among the 
elect of their race ; for it can only be by a quasi-Darwinian ‘* sur- 
vival of the fittest ’’ that here and there one can reach the higher 
seminaries of education. But those who have reached thus far have, 
it is believed, been treated by their associates with uniform con- 
sideration, courtesy, and kindness. The only colored graduate of 
Harvard College distinguished himself both as a speaker and as a 
writer, won more prizes than any classmate or coeval, was an ex- 
cellent scholar in some departments, was on terms of intimacy with 


the best persons in his class, and left a record and memory in every 
way honorable. He has now a professorship of logic and meta- 
physics in the University of South Carolina, and were all our 
academic chairs as well filled, it would indicate an educational 
standard very far above the average of our (so-called) colleges 
and universities. 


But in our New England colleges the co-education of the races 
has been only incidental, in some instances forced upon the govern- 
ing authorities against their will, and the number of colored stu- 
dents has been too small for their presence to have any marked 
influence. Not so, however, with those colleges, in the Middle 
and Western States, instituted for the express purpose of bestowing 
equal educational privileges on both races. Foremost on this list 
is Oberlin College, which was established half a century ago by 
earnest and devout philanthropists, at the severest personal sac- 
rifice, in the sole interest of humanity, with the design of demon- 
strating the capacity of the blacks for liberal culture, and of ex- 
tending a helpful sympathy and brotherhood for their elevation in 
social standing, and in the public and general regard. At Ober- 
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lia there has been no proscription or separation on the score of 
color. Young men and women of all shades of complexion have 
been brought together in chapel and lecture-room, at table and in 
literary societies. For many years the institution was watched 
with a distrustful, often malignant, always keen-sighted, jealousy. 
The experiment has been more than successful. None of the 
evils that might have been predicted as inevitable have ensued ; 
none of the sinister soothsayings have been verified. The moral 
and religious tone of the college has been singularly pure and 
high. The relations between the races thus brought together 
have been just what they ought to have been, kindly, but not of- 
fensively intimate,— conformed, indeed, not to the standard estab- 
lished by the fact and the tolerance of negro slavery, but to the 
zesthetics of the Christian school. At the same time, there is not 
a college in Ohio which holds a higher, if so high, a literary rank 
and reputation, not one that has furnished so many men of su- 
perior merit and excellent ability for the service of learning, the 
church, and the state. 

We have before us the ‘ Class-day Exercises,” for 1873, at 
Lincoln University, Oxford, Penn. ‘The “ exercises”’ must have 
lasted nearly all day; for they fill a very closely printed pamphlet 
of forty pages. They are numerous and various, in. prose and in 
verse. They are parti-colored, the institution having been estab- 
lished with co-education of the races as a prominent purpose. We 
can trace in the pamphlet no distinction of color, and its entire 
contents do ample credit to the graduating class ; indicating not 
only a thoroughly liberal course of study, but — what is of far 
greater worth, yet is utterly wanting in the many who go through 
college merely because their fathers did — that fond appreciation 
of what has been attained which is the presage of higher attain- 
ments in the future. 

Of all the experiments in co-education that have been insti- 
tuted, we regard Berea College, in Kentucky, as the most impor- 
tant in its sphere of influence and in its prophecy of enduring 
benefit to the colored race. It has carried the war into the ene- 
my’s camp, and has brought its whole Christian panoply and ar- 
mament into the immediate encounter with the surviving spirit of 
slavery, —a spirit made all the more virulent by the destruction 
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of its body. At other institutions, black students are admitted to 
an equality with the white; at Berea, white students are admitted 
to an equality with the black. The trustees and professors at 
Berea cannot invite their white neighbors to unite with them in 
throwing the doors of their institution wide open to all that choose 
tocome. They must first gather their little flock of black pupils, 
with a very few white youth from their own or friendly families, 
and then they must make their light shine bright enough and far 
enough to win the regard and confidence of a distrustful and 
scornful public, and to demonstrate to that unwilling public that 
it is for their own and their children’s interest that they patronize 
this institution. This has been effected. The college has shown 
its large educational capacity. Its public exercises have been 
attended in successive years by persons of established reputation 
as educationists and literary men, and have received their unquali- 
fied commendation and praise. There is, for many miles around, 
no institution of learning that does nearly so much or so well for 
its pupils. The consequence is that those at first vehemently op- 
posed to it are fast falling into the ranks of neutrals or friends. 
Many who deemed it a nuisance have already sent their children 
to it. Its sterling value as a seminary of education is now recog- 
nized on all hands. But it is of much more worth for its silent, 
yet most efficient, propagandism of the due relation between the 
races; for co-education includes within itself, or involves as its 
necessary consequence, equality in all civic and social rights, im- 
munities, duties, and obligations. 

Moreover, a state in which white citizens already seek for their 
children the privilege of co-education with colored youth, cannot 
long retain its hostility to public schools common to both races. 
The universal establishment of such schools in the late slave states 
is, as we have said, essential to their political and social well-be- 
ing; and for the advancement of this end Berea College is now 
doing more than can be effected by any possible legislation, by 
any action of political parties, or by the combined influence of 
press, platform, and pulpit. 


A. P. Prapopy. 
8 
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FREE BORN: OUR DUTY TO OUR TRADITION OF 
CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. 


A SERMON. BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


“ Having begun in the spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh?” 
— GAL. iii. 3. 

I nave taken my text from one of the most characteristic books 
of the New Testament, an undoubted letter of Paul to the Chris- 
tian communities in the centre of Asia Minor, his converts to 
Christianity. The Galatians, as their name indicates, were the 
Gauls of Asia, “ the remnant of the great Celtic and Germanic 
migrations which overspread Greece and Asia Minor some three 
hundred years before Christ,’’ a free, impetuous, excitable race, 
subject to violent religious impulses, and, it is likely, Jewish pros- 
elytes in some large and liberal way before they became disciples 
of Jesus. They had accepted the advanced and altogether spirit- 
ual gospel which Paul preached amongst the Gentiles. They had 
become Christians and not a kind of reformed Jews. They had 
come into the freedom of the spirit, and were not to trust any 
more in Jewish observances. So Paul had left them. But in his 
absence they had come under other influences. They had listened 
to other teachings more Jewish than Christian, and were in danger 
of falling back into the bondage of the old religion, and losing all 
that was distinctively precious in the new faith. They had ac- 
cepted a Judaism that was just enough Christian to stand in the way 
of Christianity, which they once lovingly embraced, and into which 
it should have been their privilege to grow. It was the peculiar 
hardship of the case that they had begun in freedom, and that 
their loyalty was due to that Word of God which is not bound. 
Had they been Jews by nature and by birth, it might have been 
expected that they would have been all their days a kind of Jew- 
ish Christians, slowly if ever emancipating themselves from the 
traditions of the fathers; but what might have been progress in 
others was reaction in their case, going backward instead of going 
forward, a casting away of eminent privileges by suffering the old 
to re-assert itself and re-absorb the new. They were not to put 
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themselves into the position of those who had grown up in sight of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, and had been trained in all the observ- 
ances of the old religion. They had been calledinto Christianity and 
liberty. They had never been entangled in any yoke of bondage. 
Their supreme allegiance was due to the rising faith. The point 
from which they had started others behind them must in time reach, 
why fall back into their ranks? This is Paul’s controversy with 
them. His intense feeling of dissatisfaction is witnessed by the 
absence of his usual phrases of commendation and courtesy. He 
is grieved to the heart by their fickleness and disloyalty, and their 
failure to recognize the prize of their high calling. He sees more- 
over that the very cause of spifitual Christianity is at stake. He 
sees what danger there is that the old will re-absorb the new. He 
sees how strong the temptation is not to break with the past, how 
all men go in flocks, and how few go alone, and that only a little 
more compliance was necessary and Christianity would be only an- 
other Jewish sect. That must not be. Rather than that, he who 
is the least of the apostles, and not meet to be called an apostle, 
will withstand reactionary and dissembling Peter to the face, so 
vehemently that the church fathers of a later age, reading the 
story in this epistle, could not understand it literally, but insisted 
upon treating the scene at Antioch, to which Paul refers, as some- 
thing arranged between the two apostles by way of acting out the 
truth. It is so much easier to be partly right with many than to 
belong to the little flock,—so much easier to work in the old 
grooves, and with the old instruments, and with the help of the old 
associations, than to launch forth boldly in the strength of the new 
thought. And so it happens that many a fair promise of progress 
in religious truth is unfulfilled, and the children fail to maintain 
the noble testimony of their fathers, and take up the burdens 
which they had laid down, and serve in the oldness of the letter 
and not in the newness of the spirit. 

But Paul thinks it not too much to ask, and with a certain 
vehemence of appeal, that they who have been providentially 
called into the liberty of Christ shall not cast in their lot with 
those who, at best, only see it afar off, and it may be, are strug- 
gling towards it. Having begun in freedom we must not end in any- 
thing less. And what that great apostle of a spiritual Christianity 
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said in his day he would repeat in our day, warning us against the 
reactions which hinder the progress of a simple Christian faith. 
He would say to those to whom Christ ought to be sufficient, It is 
not for you to re-assume any of the old burdens, you are not to 
take your measures from those who are struggling to obey the 
laws of this and the other ,ecclesiastical organization, and yet 
somehow, guided by a native largeness and charity, keep open 
houses to all who come in the name of Jesus. That is good, 
brave work for those who are born and trained within the old or- 
ganizations ; they can do it with entirely good conscience, and 
may be in their way truly progressive men. It is very pleasant 
work for certain temperaments, and for those who are well en- 
trenched against ignorance and bigotry. It is very hard work for 
those who are rather logical than emotional, and must understand 
every religious utterance with extreme literalness. How hard it 
may be sometimes any one may see who will read a pamphlet in 
which the Rev. Dr. Nicholson, formerly of this city, tells us how 
trying he found it, in the use of the baptismal service of the Epis- 
copal church, to thank God solemnly for regenerating in baptism 
children who he did not believe had been regenerated, and how, 
finally, being unable to pray this prayer any longer, he had se- 
ceded. Paul’s word, however, is hardly to those who are working 
in such conditions, certainly not to them directly. Perhaps, in the 
providence of God, they do as much as can be expected by their 
earnest endeavors to make their churches comprehensive, living 
under a constitution and rules which they are always, virtually or 
openly, protesting against and trying to change, insisting, with 
Dean Stanley, that subscription to articles, which he himself has 
subscribed, should be abolished, and that a national church should 
be a church for the nation, and should make room for Unitarians 
in the reading-desk and the pulpit as well as at the communion 
table. But the way to help such workers is not to accept with 
then limitations which even they feel and are protesting against, 
and which are opposed to the spirit of their work and continually 
involving them in contradictions and inconsistencies ; for those 
who have been called into freedom there is a more excellent way, 
and even they who would not multiply denominations will yet feel 
that a denomination which already exists and in the providence of 
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God has come into the light of Christian history to witness for the 
simplicity of Christ, has claims upon the loyalty of those who are 
born into it which are very sacred, and must not be compro- 
mised. 

Speaking for myself, and as one who has known the temptation, 
I must say, that I should feel the sharpness of Paul’s words if I 
could be led into any ecclesiastical change which would diminish, 
by the least jot or tittle, the liberty in Christ into which I was 
born. It seems to me to be one of my duties to guard this liberty 
against re-actionary influences, and to insist that what may become 
liberty by and by is not so helpful as what is liberty now. There 
would seem to be some evidence that Paul, in the earlier years of 
his ministry, was more disposed than afterwards to yield to the 
Judaizers. As his experience was enlarged, he saw that this would 
not do, that it must be either the old or the new; he took his de- 
parture accordingly as you read in this uncompromising letter, and 
he held on that way until he became Paul the aged, though so far 
as we can see he never had the multitude with him, and was not 
then the authority that he afterwards became, and notably since 
that great revival of spiritual Christianity, the Protestant Refor- 
mation. And even now, so slowly does the gospel leaven the 
world, it is a very small part of Christendom that has earned or 
inherited the right to say, ‘‘ We are the circumcision that worship 
God in the spirit and have no confidence in the flesh.”’ A few 
have learned that loving faith in Christ gathers and binds and in- 
spires and guides and constitutes a church, and that everything 
else which goes by the name of Christianity is secondary to this ; 
that in its essence our religion is an entirely spiritual creed, the 
trust of minds and hearts in a wise and holy person. A few 
have learned that where this trust is there is liberty, a liberty in 
which all that is precious in ordinances and scriptures, in doctrine 
and ritual, and discipline, all that insures growth and ministers 
consolation will be forever safe. A few have learned that, disre- 
garding other masters, Christians can confidently turn to this One 
Master and build upon the One Foundation. A few have organ- 
ized their churches, or it may be have found them organized, in 
accordance with this simple faith in which, as they are persuaded, 
the whole future of Protestantism is bound up, and without which 
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it has no future, and Christendom must be again overshadowed with 
cathedrals and stifled with the smoke of incense and swarm with 
idle ecclesiastics. Other faiths they hold and prize, but this is 
their faith of faiths, and, as they believe, will be their distinction 
when their special providential work shall have been finished and 
the time shall have come for writing their history. They have 
been known, it may be, for their supreme emphasis upon the 
Divine Unity, for their echo of the words of Jesus, “‘ When ye 
pray, say, Our Father,” for their lively realization of the human 
life of the Christ, for ‘their testimony to the reconciling love of 
God as transcending all human schemes of atonement, for their 
recognition of the divine in man, for their abounding hope that he 
who will have all men to be saved may be as able as he is willing 
to accomplish that gracious purpose, for their persistent showing 
of the moral and humane side of our religion, and yet their grand 
distinction shall be this, that they have refused to go behind 
the apostolic benediction, “* Grace, mercy, and peace be unto all 
those that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” and have 
steadily insisted that what was Christianity in the beginning, 
when its first great successes were achieved, shall again be Chris- 
tianity, and again be crowned with success, that of the new as of 
the old, this simplicity shall be the vital root. Is it boastful when 
they whose churches have long owned only the plainest Christian 
covenants are told of breadth and liberality coming to expression 
in all the straiter sects, to say, We were free born! we have from 
our childhood so heard the truth as it is in Jesus! is it anything 
more than loyalty to their tradition of freedom to maintain their 
own free organizations until the weleome which they extend to 
others shall be extended to them? And here, without falling into 
unbecoming personalities, let me say, that, availing myself of a 
kind invitation to address the students of an orthodox school of 
divinity, whilst I endeavored to show them what could be done by 
men of their birth, training, and environment to secure breadth 
and comprehensiveness in the ministration of the gospel, I was 
careful to add that I preferred my own ecclesiastical position. We 
ought to be thankful that the simplicity of our allegiance to Christ 
enables us, not only to discern between truths which are acci- 
dental, secondary, and temporary, and truths which are essential, 
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primary, and eternal, but to act according to our discernment, 
*‘ to welcome,” and here I quote from the late inaugural address 
of Dean Stanley, at St. Andrew’s, ‘‘ without fear the keenest dis- 
section and freest handling of the form, construction, and deriva- 
tion of the letter whether of the scripture or of confessions of 
faith, because we are convinced that the true supernatural is the 
inner spiritual life which remains after criticism has done its best 
and its worst, and of which foes and friends may alike confess, ‘* We 
do it wrong being so majestical to offer it the show of violence,” 
“for it is as the air invulnerable, and our vain blows malicious 
mockety.’’ In the confiicts with science which await the Chris- 
tian church, we have in our large views of the Bible a fund of 
conciliation, and the time is not far distant when it will be eagerly 
drawn from, and those ideas of Christian truths which alone are 
destined to be permanent will n¢ longer be treated as meagre and 
shadowy. Meagre and shadowy the faith in Jesus which Paul 
preached had begun to look to those excitable Galatians when the 
Jewish teachers magnified the safe and sheltering and imposing 
traditions of the fathers, and showed them how, in the change.of 
the times, they might be on the best terms with the Jews through 
a conformity which was little more than formal, and of which even 
Peter without himself believing in it gave example, and yet get 
all that was valuable in the new religion. They needed, and we 
are likely again and again to need, to be taught that a true faith 
in Christ is simply inexhaustible ; beggarly elements says Paul of 
all else ; enough to be mastered by Him who spake the eight beati- 
tudes, who teaches the world in His divine parables, whose death 
reconciles, whose resurrection declares Him to be the Son of God 
with power to gather all into the love of the Father and into the 
service of the Father’s children ! 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


WE have been permitted to examine lately some of the papers 
left by our friend, and the friend of all our readers, Rev. Charles 
Lowe. Besides sermons, letters, and journals of work and travel, 
not many of his writings remain unpublished. A few papers there 
are, however, which seem to us so valuable and so characteristic 
that we have obtained permission to publish selections from them. 
Those which we have chosen for present use relate to topics of 
especial importance to our denomination, and will be read with 
peculiar interest in connection with the suggestions of Anniver- 
sary Week. They are also among his latest manuscripts, and 
may fitly appear in the number of this review which marks at 


once the anniversary of his last labors for it, and the end of his 
earthly work. 


The first selection is apparently from notes of an address pre- 
pared for delivery in England, and emphasizes the 


NEED OF ORGANIZATION. 

There are among the best and wisest of our body, both in England and 
America, some who distrust the value of organized denominational activ- 
ity. The,disadvantages attending such organization, which are obvious 
enough, ally themselves in forming the judgment of this class of men 
with their taste or habits of mind, and suffice to render them averse to 
all movements looking towards a compact organization. Their influence 
and example is somewhat disintegrating, not from any factious spirit, but 
from their strong love of individual freedom, their sensitive regard for 
individual liberty, and their confidence in the individual human reason. 
This attitude, while we respect the motive which inspires it, is none the 
less to be deplored. The very claims which these men have on our re- 
spect and confidence makes their influence more embarrassing when di- 
rected against a kind of service which it may be that their own disincli- 
nation or, possibly, their own inaptitude for it, has led them to undervalue. 
Those who favor organized activity may be as strong lovers of individual 
liberty as they. 

The aspirants for individual, social, and religious liberty, in the great 
struggles against oppression which brighten the pages of history, have 
always associated themselves together by some more or less strict bond 
to make their efforts more effective for commonends. In the aspirations 
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after liberty in the realm of thought and belief, just as truly as in those 
after political and civil freedom, none of us can stand alone. 

There is a kind of fascination about the position of individual isola- 
tion which I can readily understand, and could admire if I did not feel 
that it implied a deaf ear to the call from the needs of our common hu- 
manity, — a call enforced by the lessons of experience which teach us 
the methods by which all things desirable are best attained. 

During many indolent days of recreation, these last few months in the 
south of France, I used to watch the men and boys engaged in spinning 
twine, the boy turning, by a clumsy iron handle, the stationary wheel, and 
the man, with a bunch of hemp wound round his body, walking back- 
wards and feeding it out with his hands to the ever-lengthening cord. 
There was a sort of fascination about it, there on the warm Mediter- 
ranean shore, and I sometimes blamed the civilization that had replaced 
all this by the vast factories of cordage which send out every hour great 
coils of rope and twine. It was all very well if nothing more was needed 
than to supply rigging for their little craft and make the nets with which 
they employ their lazy hours in fishing along the shore. But where, if 
this were the only reliance, were the commerce of the world ? 

I have seen and admired in this journey on the continent the costly 
tapestry, all done by hand, and the illuminated manuscripts, the result of 
years of patient toil, embodying as they do, not only untold labor of the 
hand, but displaying richness of taste and design, and fervor of soul, 
making them parts of the world’s treasures. But where would civiliza- 
tion be had there never been looms and printing-presses, homely and un- 
zsthetic machinery as they may seem? Nay, and not only these, but 
the well-organized companies by which alone the factories are reared and 
the great enterprises carried on? So that the most rich arfd brilliant 
parchment in the monastery, or tapestry in the medizval hall, has to 
yield in usefulness to the idea and fact represented in the full-rigged 
merchantman with its-network of cordage, or the ragged urchin crying 
newspapers along the street. 

And so it is in the realm of religious thought and life. Thank God for 
all the independent thinkers and devout souls, spinning patiently and 
reverently in solitude their threads of thought, or weaving rich pictures 
of truth in bright living colors that abide ever as the riches of the world! 
Nay, let not my comparison seem to do injustice to the class whom I 
would thus include, as though they served only or chiefly an esthetic 
use. From them come not only treasures of thought, but also those 
which the world calls practical benefits, — the great principles in science 
and philosophy which it turns to account in social development, the in- 
ventions and discoveries in science and the arts to which all the 
triumphs of civilization, and the great steps of human progress, are 
chiefly due. 

Thank God for them! but thank God also for those, perhaps less 
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gifted, and of more lowly rank, who seek to make these results of prac- 
tical value! If I am dwelling on this point overlong, it is because of the 
vital importance, now more than ever before, of some hearty, energetic, 
united activity as a denomination ; and because I feel that this is weak- 
ened by opposition or distrust, especially on the part of any of those to 
whom we rightfully accord our confidence and respect. The head is not 
only by position, but by rank and functions, the highest part of the hu- 
man system, higher than foot or arm or hand, and rules and directs the 
rest; but the head is to be blamed if by reason of disinclination or in- 
aptitude for locomotion or active physical exertion it shall say to either 
foot or hand, “ I have no need of thee,” or if it shall refuse to co-operate 
with foot and hand in carrying into execution the purpose and will of the 
complete man, whose interests are supreme, and whose servants and in- 
struments all the members alike are. 


UNITY OF THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT. 


We are jealous of our individual opinions, and cherish to a degree 
of sensitiveness our principle of independence; and if one does find 
himself too exactly agreeing with another, he is afraid it may indicate 
that he is not true to his own convictions, and so he is sure to 
pick some flaw in the other’s position, lest he himself should appear 
to be following another’s lead. And so we appear to differ more widely 
than we do. But take the whole period of our existence as a sect, and 
measure it by any given standard, and see how uniform it has been. 
Take the writings of Dr. Channing, for example. With him more truly 
than with any one else the movement took its form. Round him, not in 
any slavish conformity but with as real a union as perfect thought allows, 
our Unitarian body has clung, so that it is true that never were his writ- 
ings more widely valued than to-day. And this phase of thinking which 
he and his associates represent will hereafter appear in this story of the 
world’s progress, like a line of light, as well defined as Methodism or 
Calvinism, and that notwithstanding the stupendous machinery which 
has welded those systems into compactness and power. 

I dwell upon this, because the imagined looseness and vagueness of 
Unitarianism is not only a frequent charge against it from without, but a 
source of discouragement within our body. 

I often find interesting paralells between our denominational history 
and that of our national growth. Take the story of our American Revo- 
lution. It appears now as one grand record of patriotic endeavor, and of 
such unity of purpose and action as the world has rarely seen. Yet 
study it closely in the letters of the period, and no description of our 
distracted Unitarianism written by the most discouraged observer, dur- 
ing our disputes about radicalism and conservatism, could have pre- 
sented half the picture of dissension and antagonism. The letters of 
Washington himself are full of complaints of the “egregious lack of 
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public spirit.” Even in New England, when he took command of the 
army he found such wrangling and jealousies, such selfish intrigues, such 
dissensions of every sort, that he was often in despair. Tories violent 
and tories sullen, — croakers predicting the ruin of the cause. Why, 
even the leaders themselves, Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Adams 
were sometimes utterly at variance. John Adams, who first proposed 
Washington for leader, at one time confesses that he “ has lost confi- 
dence in him,” and almost yields to the powerful cabal that sought to de- 
pose him, and at one period on which we now look back with greatest 
pride, even so shrewd an observer as he wrote, “ We have not men fit 
for the times, we are deficient in genuis, in education, in travel, in for- 
tune, in everything.” There is hardly a chapter in those years of strug- 
gle when there were not more among the most intelligent lookers on to 
predict utter failure from the lack of coherence in the nation, than there 
were of those who, with deeper insight, born of nobler faith, could see 
the essential unity of purpose that now makes the whole epoch — disasters 
and triumphs alike — one glorious trumpet-note of united endeavor. 

Just so, Unitarianism, with all the manifestations of difference which 
its principle of freedom occasions, far from being vague and uncertain, 
is one of the wonderfully clear and distinct and harmonious movements 
of human thought, and will so stand out on the pages of ecclesiastical 
history, when we are far enough removed. 


The above paragraphs are extracted from an address delivered 
before the Ministerial Union, so far as we know the last public 
utterance of Mr. Lowe. The following is its closing passage : — 


THE UNITARIAN OUTLOOK. 


I have several times been asked lately whether, coming back after a 
period of absence such as gives one an opportunity to observe more im- 
partially, I had any feeling of discouragement as to the prospects of 
Unitarianism. My only occasion of discouragement is, that, with all the 
signs of the times glaring in our face, any should be moved to harbor 
the possibility of discouragement. As to the great increase of Unitarian- 
ism as a sect I am perhaps less confident than I was once, and less con- 
cerned. But it is only because of the astounding march of its essential 
principles, which are already enjoying a triumph such as would have re- 
joiced the heart of Channing could he have lived to see this day. And 
as to the great mission of Unitarianism, whether denominationally large 
or small, I was never so profoundly impressed. And I would that we, 
one and all, might comprehend the importance of the work which under 
God is given us to do. For the accomplishment of it we want first of 
all to cultivate by every worthy means more denominational pride and 
zeal. I do not of course mean by this that we shall so deny our very 
principles as to foster a narrow sectarian spirit, but it is absurd to deny 
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that if we cherish with any proper affection our distinctive faith and 
church, we shall be drawn together with a warmth of sympathy that shall 
give us an ardent consciousness of fellowship in our common work. 

Meanwhile, and always most important of all, let us try in our churches 
and in our own hearts to keep alive the sentiment of piety, of love for 
God and love for the truth, to keep ourselves up to the standard of in- 
dustrious and zealous labor, in study and in outward activities, and we will 
leave it to the essayist in some future meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance to say whether time shall confirm the ludicrous and complaisant esti- 
mate of one of the doctors of divinity at one of the sessions lately in 
New York, who seems to have comforted himself and the gathering then 
there by declaring that the Unitarian movement had been the mere ef- 
fervescence of some passing mode of discontent, hardly deserving of 
notice, — that it had never brought out a single writer whom, as an op- 
ponent, an Orthodox minister could deem worthy of his steel, and that 
the movement, such as it was, has already blossomed and fruited in a 
single polished and cold denial of all that the Christian should hold 
most dear. 

Shall it be this, or shall we be able to show the world, that our own 
earnest convictions have not been mere dreams, and that in our princi- 


ples do rest the best hopes for the triumph of true Christianity and the 
regeneration of the world ? 


THE HISTORY 





OF EDUCATION. 


We are always glad when men who are eminent in other voca- 
tions are actively interested in questions of education, or contrib- 
ute suggestions and criticisms in regard to current methods of 
instruction. No other work is more prone to fall into profession- 
alism and mechanical routine than the business of teaching the 
young; and in no other business are the mistakes of a bad system, 
and the mischiefs of a low standard, so slow of self-correction. 
Especially is this likely to be true of the public school system. 
The overworked teacher, intent on the duty of the day, or the 
prescribed course for the year, is disposed to have little patience 
with novelties, and to judge all methods by the standard of a 
narrow and short-sighted utility. Such progress as is made, 
therefore, is oftener in expedients than in the wise application of 
principles, and so results in methods which are only mechanically 
more perfect. The convictions of large-minded and thoughtful 
men in other pursuits must always be of extreme value in giving 
freshness and just perspective to the discussion of educational 
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topics, as well as in correcting the undue dependence on matters 
of drill and system, which is so prone to characterize them when 
regarded from the point of view of the school-room. 

The real advances in our public school instruction are largely 
due to the efforts of men in various pursuits, who, by their great 
abilities and ardent interest in the work of education, have kindled 
new interest in that work in the public mind, and thus compelled 
the adoption of wiser and more intelligent methods by which to 
vivify or replace the current traditions of instruction. In no 
direction can high culture, large intelligence, or wide experience 
be more happily employed than in thus elevating the quality of 
that general instruction which is the common interest of all. 
Roger Ascham and John Milton were never better engaged than 
in writing the ‘* School-master” and the essay on ‘‘ Education.’’ 
The school-board of St. Louis are wisé, as they are fortunate, in 
retaining as the superintendent of the public schools in that city 
the gifted editor of ‘The Journal of Speculative Philosophy.”’ 
The tendency to routine, to misproportion, and to intellectual near- 
sightedness, in education, needs the constant correctives and in- 
spiration which only men of ideas and men of broad practical wis- 
dom can apply. “If the teacher’s art be in any high sense an 
art at all, it must have a philosophy behind it. If we would not 
allow it to sink into a mere set of rules, and depend for its success 
on certain mere tricks or knacks, it must forever refresh itself out 
of the fountain of first principles, and inspire itself with the con- 
templation of even unattainable ideals.” 

We have been led to these remarks by reading the admirable 
address (from which the last sentences are quoted), by Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, which was read to the Massachusetts’ Teachers’ 
Association, last December, and is now printed in “The New 
England Journal of Education.” The special topic of this ad- 
dress is ‘‘ Milton as an Educator,’’ and we subjoin the opening 
paragraphs, both as setting forth the importance of the history of 
education, and alse as showing the bearing of that history upon 
the much-debated questions as to the value of the study of the 
classical ianguages. In any full discussion of these questions, 
the statements here made would, of course, need to be balanced 
by others, setting forth the disciplinary value of the study of the 
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ancient languages in the “ minute nicieties of their grammar,” 
also. 


“No man to-day can practice any of the higher arts to the best effect 
unless he knows the history of that art. Our life becomes extemporised 
and fragmentary unless each man taking up his work in the world, not 
merely attaches his work to the work of those who went before him, and 
begins where they left off, but also knows something of the way in which 
his art came to reach the point at which he finds it, and so is able to 
make the labor which he adds a part of one consistent and intelligible 
progress. We want to know the blunders men have made that we may 
not make them over again; we want to know the grounds of the partial 
successes which they have achieved that we may help to carry forward 
their successes toward their full result. Let me remind you what are 
some of the values that belong to the study of the history of education. 
First, there is the great general value of experience. To know what 
other men have done in the department where you have been set to work 
will make it unnecessary that you should go over again what they have 
already done. The student of the history of education finds, to his great 
surprise, that many of the educational ideas of his own time, which seem 
to him all fresh and new, were found out long ago, were used awhile and 
then were lost again, only to be rediscovered at this later day. A wiser 
study of educational history would have made this rediscovery unneces- 
sary, and so saved time and strength. If every generation has to begin 
and prove over again that two times two is four, what generation will 
ever get beyond the proof that ten times ten is one humdred? And 
then, again, to know how different studies came to be ifitroduced would 
often throw great light upon the values of those studies. There can be 
no doubt that many studies have been introduced legitimately, for 
reasons which were very strong, but which were temporary, and then 
have remained like ghosts haunting our schools long after their living 
necessity had died away. It is always hard to get any study out of our 
schools when it is once in. Each teacher learning it as a boy is natu- 
rally ready to teach it asa man. As John Locke says, ‘It is no wonder 
if those who make the fashion suit it to what they have, and not to what 
their pupils want.’ Here surely is the key to a great deal of the con- 
servatism and traditionalism of our teaching: and the surest way to break 
it down, and to get rid of it, would be such a wise study of the history 
of education, by those who are to teach, as should show them how the 
studies which they find in school came there, and so help them to judge 
whether those studies are to be dropped as temporary necessities which 
have been outgrown, or to be kept forever because they are forever 
useful. 

“« Think, if you will, what light the history of education would throw 
upon the violently debated question of the value of methods of classical 
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training. Was ever question so stupidly discussed as that has been ? 
It has been debated as if it had no history. But everybody who thinks 
about it, sees at once that the strong hold which our methods of teaching 
the Latin and Greek languages has upon our schools comes in large 
part from the length of time for which they have held their ground. 
They come to us from medizval times. But when we go back to see 
what first gave them their prominence we find, to quote the words of one 
of the noblest of educational historians, that ‘in the middle ages Latin 
was made the ground-work of education, not for the beauty of its clas- 
sical literature, nor because the study of a dead language was the best 
mental gymnastic, or the only means of acquiring a masterly freedom in 
the use of living tongues, but because it was the language of educated 
men throughout Western Europe, employed for public business, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and science, above all in God’s providence essential to 
the unity and therefore enforced by the authority of the Western Church.’ 
In other words, we are perpetuating a certain method of culture which 
was established for reasons which have long ago ceased to exist. The 
clear recognition of the change would not ‘banish the classical language 
from our course of study, but it would liberate us in the methods of 
teaching them. It would set us free to teach them as if they are to be 
kept a part of the learning of mankind ; they must come to be taught, 
not in the minute niceties of their grammar, but as the keys to rich lit- 
eratures which the world cannot afford to lose.” 


THE FAILURE OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Since clad cl on this topic, in our earlier pages, was in type, 
we have seen reports of a paper read before the meeting of the 
American Social Science Association, at Detroit, by Dorman B. 
Eaton, who was joined with George William Curtis and Alexander 
G. Cattell in the commission to prepare and apply the civil ser- 
vice rules. Mr. Eaton declares that the abandonment of these 
rules by the national administration involved the breach of a pub- 
lic pledge, and was without justifiable excuse. All good men must 
agree with him that the failure is a national disgrace. We quote 
a portion of the report of his address : — 


“ The reform was begun in 1871 by the Republican party, which party, 
or at least its managers, in the three years since 1871, suffered an eclipse 
of faith in the highest sentiments. But for such demoralization it would 
be impossible to explain the levity and the recklessness which character- 
ized the treatment of the civil service reform by the party leaders, both in 
and out of Congress, in 1873 and 1874. 

“ Little demagogues and sinecure officials everywhere tried to make it 
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appear that the civil service commissioners were alone responsible for 
the rules, and insisted that those who stood by a public pledge and for 
public duty, rather than those who connived at repudiation and sighed 
for a return of the spoils system, were fit subjects of ridicule and pity. 

“ Even if the greater responsibility for the disaster rests upon Con- 
gress and the party managers, it may be asked if the President has been 
without fault. Though by no means able to justify the extreme and in- 
discriminate censure bestowed upon him, especially by those influential 
journals which at one time did so much for civil service reform, but whose 
disaffection did so much to weaken it after the presidential election, I yet 
hold it true that the President gave sad occasion for criticism, and that 
he has been the cause of most of the trouble the reform has cost him. 

“ Pressed by partisans, he did not, as he might easily have done, wholly 
put a stop to assessments, and yielding to his sympathy for the soldier 
and to his love of obliging his friends, he tolerated departures from the 
lower grade of clerkship; but, far worse than all this, his unenthusiastic 
nature failed to give the impression of his real earnestness in the cause, 
and he never took it up with that stern resolution which its magnitude 
and the power of its adversaries demanded. He never made those ad- 
versaries fee] the force of that mighty will, which, on other fields, had 
made his enemies tremble, and inspired his friends with courage and 
confidence. 

“Still, the President is entitled to justice, which will award him no 
small praise. He was the first President who had moral courage and 
the disinterestedness to attempt the overthrow of the spoils system, and 
he was the last to leave the field. He sustained the t amid the 
most outrageous aspersions of his motives, and ‘ait sed the 
solicitations of friends and partisans, beyond the example of any of the 
late Presidents. 

“Let us dismiss the delusion that the President or Congress will 
achieve the reform for us. They are, least of all persons, free to do so, 
or likely to do so, unless coerced by public opinion ; for they are fearfully 
tempted to pledge offices to gain votes, and when once elected they are 
beset on all sides by those demanding reward for services tendered, and 
seeking offices for which their services are promised. 

“Let us not any longer be so shortsighted as not to see that the battle 
for civil service reform is to be fought at our own doors as well as at 
Washington. We must separate the political from the business class of 
officers, and select the latter on business principles. There never was a 
better time than now in this centennial period, which recalls the glorious 
deeds of our ancestors, and the greatest of which was that they bravely 
met and overthrew the abuses of their own times, to enter in earnest 


upon this vital duty of administrative reform in the municipalities, in the 
states, and in the nation.” 
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BISHOP KRIZA. 


We have been very much grieved to hear of the death of this 
good and able man. Few men have been so thoroughly fitted by 
nature, by culture, and by grace for the high and responsible posi- 
tion which he held of Superintendent or Bishop of the Unitarian 
churches in Transylvania. He was a man of a mild, command- 
ing presence, of a clear, strong intellect, of sound learning, and 
of practical good sense, — a man widely known in all that country, 
and honored and beloved, not by Unitarians alone, but almost 
equally by other religious denominations. The elements of mind 
and character were admirably combined and harmonized in him. 
Wisdom and love, strength and gentleness, learning and a mild, 
paternal spirit, independence of thought, and a profound humility 
and piety, filled out'in him our conception of what is becoming to 
a minister and apostle of Jesus Christ. He was looked up to by 
his people through: all the land as a patriarch, revered and beloved. 
His death is a heavy loss to our friends and our cause in Transyl- 
vania. Our hearty sympathy goes out to those who are most 


deeply affected by this sad affliction, — especially to the very in- 
teresting family on whom the hand of God has been so heavily laid 
within the | ar and a half. 

We copy; an article in “ The Christian Register,’’ the 
testimony of one whose privilege it was to be received by him al- 
most as a son would be received in his father’s house : — 


“With our congregational government, we do not realize their great 
loss in the death of their highest officer. But the death of Bishop Kriza 
has not merely disarranged an ecclesiastical organization: it has carried 
from this world one of the noblest and truest defenders of our common 
faith, And it has taken a personal friend from many of us here, 
who perhaps barely knew his name. From the first day that I met him, 
it seemed as if I had found an old friend, who must once have lived 
among us. Almost the first words he said to me were in asking about 
one of our ministers, whom he seemed always to have known. The 
longer I saw him the deeper his interest seemed to be in our cause here, 
and the greater his knowledge of our work, and the more intimate his ac- 
quaintance with individual men among us. It was hard to believe that it 
was only through reading that he had become acquainted with these men 
whom he seemed to know so well. Few, perhaps none, of the men he 
spoke of so warmly, knew at all how near a friend they had in him. 
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Could they have met him, received his cordial greeting, and seen the 
thorough hearty interest and sympathy which he felt towards us, how 
surely would they have recognized and valued his noble qualities ; how 
cordially would they have responded to his friendship ! 

“This characteristic, which led him to take so much interest in those 
so far separated from him, raised him also above all narrow party spirit. 
In a country where the passions and hatreds of the various races are so 
strong as in Transylvania, it was remarkable to find a man who so fully 
understood the various conditions of the different classes of people, and 
so justly appreciated them. His broad and impartial mind, united with his 
scholarship, admirably fitted him for his position as superintendent of 
ten churches, and presiding officer of the Consistory. The universal re- 
spect in which he was held, both by those in his own city and by the 
churches throughout the country, was an evidence of his fitness. 

“His quiet, frank manner in conversation filled one with respect. 
There was no affectation, no assumed dignity ; but in all he said and did 
there was a simplicity and a natural dignity which at once gave the im- 
pression of no ordinary man. This same spirit seemed to prevade his 
household, and made it the picture of an ideal Christian home. It is not 
long since this home-circle was broken through the death of one of his 
two sons. Now, in this second bereavement, he whose Christian faith 
would have done the most to sustain them, is the one who is taken. 

“In his pure and simple life, which yet received the highest honors his 
churches could give to him, he followed worthily in the way of his Sav- 
iour ; and his life, too, has not closed with the Good Friday upon which 
he died. The influence of such earthly lives must 1 e felt, and the 
interest which must be taken in any work by such a still con- 
tinue. R. S. M.” 


Many will read with grateful interest the following tribute we 
have received to the memory of one whose work on earth has lately 
ended ; but whose influence for good will long remain, not only in 
the privileged circle of her acquaintances, but in the homes and 
hearts her writings have cheered and uplifted, and in the Sunday 
schools which they have helped to make more efficient and de- 
lightful : — 

“DAY UNTO DAY.” 
M. T. B. Died, May 9, 1875. 


Upon the fresh grave of my friend, the writer of the little book so well 
known here among us by this happy title, 1 would lay the tribute of a 
poor word, but rich regard. It should be a more eloquent word than 
mine to set forth the ample affection of her friends and their remembrance 
of her bright mind, pure heart, and conscientious life. Alas, that we 
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must say remembrance! and look to be cheered no longer by her 
presence, nor helped with her candid speech, her affectionate deed, her 
guileless spirit. It is an ill business—and there is nothing in the 
brightest faith to rebuke calling it an ill business always — to have to 
remember where we would fain behold. But may God hallow every 
pure memory of righteous and loving friends into hope, and lift it up to 
further grace, in which they shall be still ministers to us of his holiness 
and truth ! 

If I say “my” friend here, I do not intimate a private grief. For 
when I recollect how far this small volume has gone, into how many 
homes, and hearts as well, I find I share my regret with a multitude. I 
have heard of it from the Pacific shore, and from beyond the sea, in Paris 
and Rome. If a Sunday-school scholar repeats to me some choice re- 
ligious saying, and I ask where it came from, the answer is apt to be, 
“Out of ‘ Day unto Day.’” We of long term of life as well as of years, 
and of thought as well as of time and chance, say, “I keep it handy, 
where I can take it up at any free minute.” And I like to think of many 
young people drawing from its pages, among other pure fountains, and 
drinking in an enabling influence to live to thoughtfulness, and not mere- 
ly to experience, to grow into religious freedom of their minds, and not 
merely be growing up to the necessities of their lot. I do not uttera 
personal sorrow here. I am giving a thin, slight voice to the regret of 
many who have never heard the name of MARGARET TAFT BENNETT, yet 
have learned to sympathize with her thought, and, by affectionate regard 
for their unknown friend, have returned to her something of the large 
love she sent/out in this little venture of her book, and, by the benefit 
they have got, have met her desire for usefulness. For it was her life of 
life to love loyally, and the wish of all her wishes to be useful for God’s 
sake. “For God’s sake” was to her no empty phrase, but packed with 
meaning, hallowed to its full significance: God present to her conscience 
and precious to her heart, the beginning of her duty and end of her love. 
So religion was to her not in word, but in temper and deed, her vital 
breath and outward moving, and all in simplicity and genuineness. 

I must not vex the modest spirit of our friend with anything that looks 
to get praise or draw out eulogy. Like the field flowers in this spring- 
time, and blossoms of the wood, whose shy beauty she enjoyed after 
her Master’s way, and whose one lesson, after his teaching, she de- 
lighted to learn and to teach, her worth was wedded to simplicity and 
declined parade. The proverb says, “A woman who feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.” This honor this woman will receive from all who 
knew her, and understood the privilege of her friendship and the favor of 
communion with her pure mind, of acquaintance with her diligent life. 
But they will praise her most in accord with her unobtrusive temper and 
modest self-estimate, while they let unspoken recollections of her go 
hand-in-hand with the religious suggestion of her “ Day unto Day.” For 
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this is not only the motto of her book, but the maxim of her life, — that 
day unto day might convey in her alert and waiting mind fresh intimation 
of God, and, in her faithful heart, bring new reliance upon him, with 
every new call of duty bringing new stay upon his strength, new prayers 
for his guidance, new trust in his goodness. 

We all remember her singular freshness of impression and keenness 
of appetite for beauty in nature. Sure, to no psalmist or poet did day 
unto day utter speech in this kind more clearly than to her. But she 
caught this delight through “ the windows of diligence.” Washing the 
dinner-things at her kitchen-window, she pointed out to me, I call to 
mind, through the open door, her pleasant landscape of field and wood 
backed by the hills ; while her eye brightened and her face shone with 
gladness in the prospect. No window, truly, was her diligence, but an 
open door, set wide to such fine pleasure. Diligence: not drudgery. 
For her work was labor and duty of love. This was the secret of the 
power, and the magic of the charm. Through painstaking every day, 
she passed into an enjoyment of nature unknown to idlers and loungers ; 
and, from her concern with the infinitely little, entered with ease and 
prompt cheer into the largeness and boundless compass of the beauty 
of the world. Yet this was but the vestibule to her temple ; prepara- 
tion of eyesight for her mind, there to enlarge itself to be satisfied with 
the uncreated beauty of God, and to find rest in‘his pure worship. 

And now, to that Day which is after to-day, in which is no sun to go 
down, — for there is no night there, but the Lord is everlasting light, — 
by faith I follow, and see this word fulfilled to her as it could not be here. 
I follow, and see her animation for truth and beauty and goodness lasting, 
and her life going on to know more of him in his truth, to delight more 
in his beauty, and to work more with his righteousness and love, “day 
unto day.” * L. G. W. 


GUEVMI ACHOURA, OR FEAST OF THE MARTYRS. 


Probably very little is known in our country of this Persian 
festival, and until lately no European had been allowed to witness 
its solemnities. But, by the courtesy of the Persian Ambassador in 
Constantinople, several English ladies and gentlemen were priv- 
ileged to be present at the recent ceremony. One of them has 
written an account for “The Journal of Geneva,’’ in French, 
which we translate. 


The Guevmi Achoura, which is celebrated on the tenth day of 
the Mussulman month Muharrem, was instituted in honor of the 
son of Ali Hussein, who was killed at the battle of Kerbela, in 
the year 60 of the Hegira. 
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Clothed in white from head to foot, like phantoms of fable, and 
bearing lighted torches, the Persians of Constantinople, after sun- 
set, come together in a great square courtyard surrounded by the 
warehouses of Validé Khan, and large enough to hold twenty 
thousand persons. 

Huddled together in this pen, like a flock of white sheep, they 
wait in silence for the arrival of the Iman, who appears in special 
costume, mounts upon a balcony, goes through some religious per- 
formances, invokes the spirit of the martyr and his father, Ali, the 
founder of the Persian schism, and then shrieks, “‘ Who would not 
beat his breast in memory of the Saint who died for the cause of 
God ?’’ Instantly, five thousand fists, striking as many breasts, 
make in their mass and their unison a sound like a distant clap of 
thunder. Then the Iman utters some words which seem to be 
singularly pathetic ; for when he says at the end, “ Who would 
not weep at the thought of this death?’’ deep sobs, accompanied 
by unquestionable tears, break from all these throats, with an effect 
so powerful and irresistible that even the most skeptical and prej- 
udiced spectator is moved by them and almost frightened. 

But this is only the prelude. The ranks of the crowded court- 
yard then divide, and allow four white horses superbly caparisoned, 
to pass through. ‘The first two bear, fastened to their necks, two 
plaintive doves, representing the souls of Ali and Hussein. On 
the other two are mounted two young knights, representing the 
bodies of the father and the son, who seem to be leaders of a 
band of thirty men, who march behind them slowly, scimitars 
in hand. 

When they reach the middle of the square, the procession stops, 
and the Iman cries out, “‘ Who would not die like Ali and Hus- 
sein?” This time the invitation is not quite so pleasant to the 
crowd. The bystanders act like men desperate, and make signs 
of great distress, but carry no farther their platonic demonstration. 
Only the two knights and their small company take the matter 
more seriously. Each one of them slashes his arm or thigh or 
shoulder or face with his scimitar. Human blood runs in streams, 
mingled with the blood of the horses, which are also gashed with- 
out pity. The two doves, loosed from their fastenings, fly off. 
Wailings and howlings and sobs, add to the horror of the frightful 
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scene. Many of these wretches fall insensible. The horsemen 
are carried out half dead. 

The Iman, who has been looking from his balcony upon this 
carnage, calm and serene, as befits a priest of Islam, now declares 
that the shades of Ali and Hussein are satisfied, and dismisses the 
assembly with a benediction. 

The next morning the Persian servants, with the sublime indif- 
ference of cleaners of a slaughter-house, come to wash off with 
fresh water tlte pavement all spotted with the clotted blood of their 
religious brethren. 

We are assured that the Festival of the Martyrs is nowhere 
celebrated with so much zeal, or rather so much horror, as at Con- 
stantinople. The reason of this is obvious. In the kingdom of 
the Shah the religion of the Shiites is admitted without dispute. 
The Guevmi Achoura has not there the highly spiced flavor of 
fanaticism and hatred, which the neighborhood of religious adver- 
saries gives,— adversaries all the more abhorred! that the shade of 
difference between them and the Shiites isso slight. The Festival, 
so frightful here, is mild in Teheran, Ispahan, and other cities. In 
Persia, if blood is shed 6n the occasion, it is shed sparingly and 
the sabres are not very sharp or carefully ground. But at Stam- 
boul, the fanatics hack and scar themselves as sincerely as the 
shade of Hussein could wish. Some die during the Festival, 
others die in the following days, of their wounds. Of course, with 
the Persians, all these martyrs go straight to Paradise, at one 
bound. For those who survive, the scars are the most honorable 
of decorations. 


This entertainment must have been as charming and exhilarat- 
ing to the ladies of the ambassadors as a bull fight in Madrid. 
Probably they will not ask for a second invitation in the next 
year. C. H. B. 
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OF THINGS AT HOME, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


WE have received a communication from the Ladies’}Commis- 
sion on Sunday-school Books, in response to our request that they 
should continue, as heretofore with Mr. Lowe, to make “ The 
Review’’ a medium of sympathy and information between them 
and our denomination. They have sent us a criticism of one book, 
which we publish here as an illustration of the principles by which 


they, as a commission, are guided in their choice or rejection of 
books : — 


When the “Supplement to the Catalogue of Books for Sunday-school 
Libraries” was presented by the ladies of the Commission in May last, 
it was stated, that, since the publication of the catalogue in 1871, eight 
hundred and thirty-one volumes had been examined, and of these six 
hundred and thirty-eight had been rejected. 

Six hundred and thirty-eight books! All in good binding, some in 
gay red, blue, or green colors; most of them in clear print; many of 
them illustrated with attractive pictures ! Could none of them be saved? 
Somebody must have cared enough for each one of them, at least, to 
write it! And all have gone to their doom unworthy of a place on the 
“ Catalogue for Unitarian Sunday-school Books” ! 

An outsider might exclaim that some injustice must have been done 
here: that the Ladies of the Commission have grown too critical, and 
that some one gem ought to have been reserved. But such outsider lit- 
tle knows how much consideration and reconsideration in the Commis- 
sion every work undergoes, that has the slightest claim to merit. Any 
one who will venture to take up, by chance, one of these rejected books, 
and examine it, will only wonder that at least two, of the several mem- 
bers of the Commission, could have been found to read it through and 
decide upon it. 

Let us take a plunge into “ Miss Wealthy’s Hope ;” for it comes with 
a certain importance of title and of print that has required a careful 
reading from beginning to end. “What was Miss Wealthy’s hope”? 
Perhaps, if even not expressed till the last page, it might elevate the 
common plenitude of the rest, and give it a reason for existence. But 
this book was read by six critics, and accepted by none. “The book,” 
said one, “is ordinary in execution, and not very elevated in tone. The 
heroine, supposing Miss Wealthy to be such, is a remarkably tiresome, 
though worthy, old woman, and not over-strict certainly with regard to 
the truth. Her fear of her sister led her into deceptions, which might 
not be wholly unpardonable, under the circumstances, when she alone 
was concerned, but which became so when she came to involve her 
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niece, Myrtle, in them, and therefore should not have been allowed to 
pass as of no account.” 

Another very serious objection to this book is found in the fact that 
the young girl of whom the story is told is put in the unsafe position of 
criticising the acts and opinions of the elders by whom she is brought 
up. She finds herself, to her distress, the only one of her family who 
thinks it is a good plan to go to church, and to give money towards 
building the church or to charity. Now, there may be some few young 
girls in such a position; but, on the other hand, there are many, in these 
days, who think that they are wise enough to teach their misguided 
aunts, and reform their grandmothers; and it is a pity to encourage 
those who may be unfitted for such a mission, since there must be a 
large number of young readers who must be perplexed and misled by 
having such a duty suggested to them. 

The lesson that comes naturally from children, “of whom is the 
kingdom of heaven,” is told in quite a different way, and is silently or 
openly acknowledged by the elders who feel it. As soon as the child 
becomes aware of such influence, its simplicity and force is spoiled! 
What a terrible picture of such criticism required from children is pre- 
sented in the late revival in San Francisco, where the children were 
questioned as to whether their fathers and mothers were Christian ! 
How monstrous to place upon a child the office of judgment, from which 
Christ himself would shrink! “Judge not,” he says, “that ye be not 
judged!” “Thou hypocrite! why beholdst thou the mote in thy broth- 


er’s eye!” 


In the story we are considering, we find the young girl, Myrtle, return- 
ing to her father’s home just at the age when the responsibilities of life 
are coming upon her. She has been brought up, since the death of her 
mother, by a conscientious uncle and aunt, and is shocked to find that 
the aunt to whom she is now consigned, cross-grained and miserly Aunt 
Libby, is swallowed up in housekeeping cares. Miss Wealthy, the other 
aunt, sympathizes with Myrtle’s religious feelings, but is weak and irres- 
olute. Myrtle’s sister, near her own age, is worldly and superficial, as 
well as her father and the new wife whom he brings home. 

Myrtle has great trouble in holding on to her religious convictions. 
It is Aunt Wealthy who helps her, on éhe sly, to contribute to the build- 
ing of the church, and to go to Sunday school and the Sunday services. 
This character of Aunt Wealthy is drawn with some spirit, perhaps from 
the life; and, if we were to meet with a real Aunt Wealthy, we might 
look at her with pity and interest, and smile over her sayings. But her 
deceit forms an objectionable part of the book, and must perplex a young 
reader as much as it perplexed Myrtle. 

It is singular that any writer who shows, as so great part of her Chris- 
tian doctrine, an outward respect for Sunday (constantly called the Lord’s 
holy day), and for certain doctrinal expressions and professions, should 
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be willing to belittle all these things by the style of Miss Wealthy’s 
talk. 

Perhaps one of the most humorous things in the book is the regret 
Aunt Wealthy expresses for the manner in which her brother spends his 
Sunday with his young wife, Myrtle’s stepmother: “I’m not going to say 
a word to prejudice you, or to give you a prejudice, not a word; and you 
can bear witness that I’ve insisted all the time that he had a right to 
marry if he wanted to; and your Aunt Wealthy made up her mind, as 
you well know, to treat her like a sister; and I’m willing to own she is 
as pretty as a picture: but, Myrtle, when I see Farley Frasar, that’s 
been a professor for thirty years, lying full length on the best parlor 
sofa, of a Sunday afternoon, and listening to the kind of music that folks 
dance to, as I have seen him this blessed afternoon, and smiling, too, I 
can’t but think of tempters that make themselves appear like angels of 
light. Mind, I didn’t say ‘ Sagan,’ though that is the better word; for I 
will not be hard on the young woman, your Aunt Wealthy won’t, for per- 
haps she never had a Christian parent to tell her better: though, if she 
hadn’t, it didn’t become brother Farley to marry her, unless he had got 
the resolution to tell her what she may and what she may not do, which 
I have my doubts of.” 

We are glad if such a passage will make some “ professor of religion” 
laugh, as laughter is healthy. But it comes in with something of a jan- 
gle after Myrtle’s serious questionings as to her own manner of passing 
her Sabbath morning, —in looking over her stepmother’s trunks, and 
admiring her jewels and pretty things. Her more sober thoughts 
had come to her in the afternoon, which she had passed by the death- 
bed of the mother of a friend. On her way home “she met young men 
and young women walking, laughing, and talking gaily: how dare they 
profane God’s holy day! Had she herself kept this Lord’s day holy, — 
she who had felt Christ’s love in her heart, she who had been carefully 
trained and taught? How dare she, with the memory of the morning 
weighing upon her conscience, condemn even the poor drunkard ?” 

It is this mingling of serious religious utterances and something very 
like flippancy that is especially injurious in the reading of a young girl. 
It would be much better for her to “laugh and talk gaily,” upon the 
Lord’s day, than to be led to laugh over this satire of a weak character, 
in which she is expected to find something she is to call “religious.” 
And we cannot help inquiring why such a book should be printed for 
young people, or what lesson or encouragement it can give them. It 
seems far more suited to some cheap magazine from which nothing 
higher is expected. There are pages upon pages of orthodox doctrine, 
as if to redeem the book and give it a claim to be called religious. These 
are strung to the thread of Miss Wealthy’s talk, which grows wearisome 
in its sameness. But there is something suspicious even in her humil- 
ity, so often expressed, which always sets off some one of “Aunt Lib- 

Il 
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by’s” many defects. “I’m not going to say a word to prejudice you,” 
she says; but her words always do contain an innuendo and a condem- 
nation. 

We pags over many objections as to style and expression. Apart from 
these, there is nothing in the book to elevate the - present life, or to give 
strength for those entering upon it. The writer professes to find a sin 
in mere entertainment, and could scarcely have written the book for the 
purpose of portraying a character that shall only create amusement. But 
what is its object? On the last page Miss Wealthy’s hope appears, — 
it is in the resurrection of the body! As to the questions of life, and 
guidance through its paths, the young reader is left, at the end, in as 
much of a muddle as is the poor little Myrtle of whom the story tells. 


SEWING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


We have read in “ The New England Journal of Education ’”’ 
an interesting statement of the success of this experiment in the 
Winthrop school. We believe the first impulse to the move- 
ment was made by Mrs. Bachelor, who has considered it one of 
the dearest objects of her life to aid in introducing industrial oc- 
cupations into our girls’ school-rooms. 

The results in this particular school named have been very 


gratifying. The parents and teachers seem well satisfied. Only 
one parent in a thousand children has objected. In some divis- 
ions, there are two lessons of an hour each week ; in others, only 
one hour. The material is brought from the homes of the chil- 
dren, and if they are too poor, it is furnished for them at a vestry ~ 
near by. Some of the girls, in the graduating class, are learning 
to cut and fit, and are sometimes clothed in their own handiwork. 
It is shown that the intellectual standard has not been lowered ; 
the time for sewing is not taken from any one study, but appor- 
tioned from all the branches; a recitation in each study is omitted 
about once in three weeks. Another writer in the journal speaks 
of her own private experience for years, as a teacher. She has 
given her pupils instruction in various kinds of needle-work, mend- 
ing and making, and found an abundant reward in the good results 
accomplished. The Boston school committee have at last taken 
this matter into thorough consideration, and voted in favor of in- 
troducing this branch of instruction into all the classes of the 
grammar schools where girls are taught. 
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A COLORED MAN’S LETTER. 


We are pained to see, in “ The Boston Pilot,” a letter from 
George T. Downing, of Washington, a colored man of wealth and 
education, who speaks bitter words of the Protestant Church, in 
regard to their spirit of exclusion and caste. It has given rise 
already to mutual charges and recriminations, on the part of 
various denominations, North and South; but we may as well all 
plead guilty, for we at the North are not yet doing our duty towards 
raising a down-trodden race. Mr. Downing says, ‘‘ What hope 
has the black man in America either from the Protestant Church 
or the Republican party?’’ He asks if the mission of the church 
is not to “ promote human brotherhood, and has the Protestant 
Church done it ?’’ He throws himself into the arms of the Catholic 
Church, which “ cares alike for all, rich or poor,” forgetting that it 
is the very power which defended slavery, and was in haste to 
recognize the Southern Confederacy from the Vatican. We are 
not jealous of our Catholic brethren. Let ‘them do all they are 
able for the religious wants of the negro, but let us not delay to 


do what we can; for the “ harvest is plenteous, and the laborers 
are few.’’ ‘The Christian Recorder,” published by our colored 
friends, in Philadelphia, we hope to receive regularly, and thus 
maintain religious fellowship with them. 


M. P. L. 


OF THINGS ABROAD. 


Our weekly visitor, the English “Inquirer,” makes us ac- 
quainted with many valuable books, reviewed by pens known or 
anonymous, which often indicate careful investigation, and, what 
is still better, that rare insight which sees the true pith and grace 
of a subject or character. 

The “ Recollections and Suggestions” of Lord Russell is one 
more of those books, of late given to the world, from the hand of 
statesmen, who, however much they may have been immersed in 
the prosaic affairs of government, find a peculiar pleasure in look- 
ing into the great questions of theology. We should rather say 
religion, in the case of Lord Russell, for he does not so much at- 
tack or defend any system of belief, as enlarge in a general and 
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reverent way upon those divine truths of the gospel of Jesus 
which are the property of all Christians. This subject, of course, 
only takes up a portion of the book, but we venture to say it will 
be the most interesting to a large portion of his readers; for much 
as men may talk about Christianity being outgrown, when a large 
brained and gifted man speaks and accepts the gracious gift of 
Jesus Christ to the world, and bows before him as his spiritual 
Leader, we find all shades of Christian believers and non-believers 
leaning forward eagerly, and with intense satisfaction, to hear. If 
we may be pardoned an allusion to our own little branch of the 
church, we would say that we find in Lord Russell’s statement of 
what Christianity is very good Unitarianism, and doubtless the 
liberal Orthodox man would find good Orthodoxy, so true it is 
that the religion of Jesus is one and the same thing to the larg- 
est minded men and women of all sects. ‘There is a modesty, a 
moderation, a calmness of assertion, which suits well the age and 
dignity of the writer. He seems like one who has passed the am- 
bitions and the irritabities of public life, and sees things in a mel- 
low light, with a clear eye to their highest issues. He evidently 
thinks salvation does not consist so much in this or that mediatorial 
view of Christ’s office, as in having his spirit in our hearts. The 


following paragraph, which we quote, shows the temper in which he 
speaks : — 


“1 am almost*afraid to avow that I prefer the simple words of Christ 
to any dogmatic interpretation of them, whether taught by the Pope, by 
Luther, or by Calvin. If I am in error in this respect, I am in error with 
Dr. Arnold, with Dean Milman, and with still higher authorities. The 
Pope, who was called upon to judge between Fénelon and Bossuet, said, 
‘Fénelon has erred by having too much of the love of God ; Bossuet, 
by having too little of the love of his neighbor.’ I prefer the error of 
Fénelon to that of Bossuet. Nay, more, I think that the spirit of the 
Christian religion is to be found, not in dogma, but in reverence to God 
and love of our neighbor. In my opinion, Fénelon and Tillotson were 
better Christians than Bossuet and Laud. Men have endeavored to as- 
certain by metaphysical research whether the Son is of the same sub- 
stance as the Father, whether the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
only, or from the Father and the Son. These are subjects upon which 
men may differ, and yet respect one another.” 


Mr. Greg has published a third edition of his ‘‘ Creed of Chris- 
tendom.” The introduction, which takes up about a hundred pages, 
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seems to be not the least interesting part. He speaks of what has 
been done in the way of thorough study and criticism of the Bible, 
referring to the labors of Colenso in his five volumes of the “ Pen- 
tateuch,” and to Renan’s ‘* Vie de Jesus,”’ which in some respects 
he admires, although he evidently thinks the author’s fertile imagi- 
nation has run away with him, and injured his principles of sound 
criticism. He alludes to “* Ecce Homo,’’ and thinks the writer 
draws a very imposing picture of the ideal Christ, and takes a 
survey of Matthew Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma,” calling it 
‘* a most note-worthy and startling production.’’ He agrees with 
Mr. Arnold in regard to what is the real essence of Christianity, 
as separated from its corruptions, but he seems to think him rather 
slashing in his- assertion in regard to prophecies, miracles, the 
Apostles’ creed and the Nicene creed; and doubts whether he has 
any real belief in a personal God and a future life, thus tacitly im- 
plying that he is a believer himself, which is a gratifying discovery 
for his readers who may have been chilled by his negative creed 
on the pages of former works. He takes up the subject of the 
resurrection of Jesus, and although he finds difficulties connected 


with the Gospel narratives, he thinks that some profound and un- 
common impression must have been made upon the disciples after 
Christ’s death, which altered their whole vision of things; and it is 
as easy to explain their results by his reappearance, as to seek for 
other and more improbable causes. Mr. Greg is very careful to 
clear himself of endorsing the corruptions of Christianity, but he 
does not hesitate to say that we may continue to ‘‘ call ourselves 


’° 


Christians,’’ if we obey the Christian rule of life, and get at the 
true mind of Christ, through all the accumulations of ages about 
him. Those who reject Christianity altogether are likely to say 
that such men as he and many others are frightened by the bigots 
of the church into making such concessions as these; but we think 
that if any influence presses upon them it comes generally and in- 
directly from the other side, the great broad church of the world. 
These men of speculation see that the most rational and spiritual 
Christians in the community are not horrified at their conclusions, 
but are ready to look in the face whatever truth they may dis- 
cover; and they in their turn begin to see that these believers have 
something in the tone and temper of their lives which draws its 
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support from a divine source, — something, which they feel that 
they do not perhaps possess, but which touches answering chords 
in their breasts. Their higher nature will not allow them to stay 
outside *‘ the one fold with One Shepherd ” that has so sweetly en- 
vironed the true believer throughout ages ; and so they, too, after 
long thinking, call themselves Christians. We quote the following 
passage : — 


“ And now, having reached a time of life when most subjects are grave, 
and when some have grown very solemn ; when the angry passions of 
the controversialist can find no breath or aliment in the calm atmosphere 
of fading years ; when egotism has little left to gather round it; and 
when few sentiments survive in pristine vividness but the love of nature 
and the reverence for truth, — I may be allowed one parting word, which, 
though personal, will scarcely be deemed obtrusive. I not only disclaim 
any position or feeling of antagonism to Christianity: I claim to have 
written this book on behalf, and in the cause, of the religion of Jesus, 
rightly understood. I entirely repudiate the pretensions of those whom 
I hold to have specially misconceived and obscured that religion, to be 
its exclusive or rightful representatives. I hold that thousands of the 
truest servants of our Lord are to be found among those who decline to 
wear what is the fashion to pronounce his livery, with the grotesque and 
hideous facings of each successive age. I resent as an arrogant assump- 
tion the habitual practice of refusing the name of Christian to all who 
shrink away from or assail the errors and corruptions with which its of- 
ficial defenders have overlaid the faith of Christ. And I can find no 
words of adequate condemnation for the shallow insolence of men who 
are not ashamed to fling the name of ‘ Atheist’ on all whose concep- 
tions of the’ Deity are purer, loftier, more Christian, than their own. 
Those who dare to dogmatize about his nature or his purposes, prove by 
that very daring their hopeless incapacity even to grasp the skirts or com- 
prehend the conditions of that mighty problem. Evenif the human intel- 
lect could reach the truth about him, human language would hardly be ade- 
quate to give expression to the transcendent thought. Meanwhile, recog- 
nizing and realizing this with an unfeigned humbleness which yet has 
nothing disheartening in its spirit, my own conception —perhaps from 
early mental habit, perhaps from incurable and very conscious metaphys- 
ical inaptitude — approaches far nearer to the old current image of a 
personal God than to any of the sublimated substitutes of modern 
thought. Strauss’ ‘Universum,’ Comte’s ‘Humanity,’ even Mr. Ar- 
nold’s ‘Stream of Tendency that makes for Righteousness,’ excite in me 
no enthusiasm, command from me noworship. I cannot pray to the ‘Im- 
mensities’ and the ‘Eternities’ of Carlyle. They proffer me no help; 
they vouchsafe no sympathy ; they suggest no comfort. It may be that 
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such a personal God is a mere anthropomorphic creation. It may be — 
as philosophers with far finer instruments of thought than mine affirm — 
that the conception of such a being, duly analyzed, is demonstrably a self- 
contradictory one. But at least in resting in it, I rest in something that 
I almost seem to realize; at least I share the view which Jesus indisput- 
ably held of the Father whom he obeyed, communed with, and wor- 
shiped ; at least I escape the indecent familiarity and the perilous rash- 
ness, stumbling now into the grotesque, now into the blasphemous, of the 
infallible creed-concoctors who stand confidently ready with their two- 
foot rule to measure the Immeasurable, to define the Infinite, to de- 
scribe in precise scholastic phraseology the nature of the Incomprehen- 
sible, and the substance of the great Spirit of the Universe.” 


The Rev. Samuel Minton, of the Church of England, has pub- 
lished a very interesting letter in advocacy of the intercommunion 
of churches. He has preached in a great variety of pulpits, 
Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Baptist, and, although he has been cen- 
sured, he is determined to hold his ground against his opponents. 
He gives three reasons which are given by them why Episcopal 
and non-Episcopal ministers should not exchange pulpits. First, 
that they differ in doctrine ; second, that the dissenters wish to 


disestablish the church ; third, that they differ in discipline. As 
to the doctrinal differences, Mr. Minton says, — 


“¢When it is objected that Protestant Nonconformists differ from us 
too seriously to admit of intercomunion, we ask from what do they differ ? 
From our Calvinism, or our Arminianism, from our Sacerdotalism, our 
Puritanism, or our Rationalism? For we are all this. and a great deal 
more.’ It was once urged, in Parliament, that, if ministers of other 
churches were admitted into the pulpits of the Establishment, heresy 
might be heard there. ‘Is there any heresy,’ asks Mr. Minton, ‘ which 
is not heard there now?’ But it may be said that churchmen do agree 
in submitting, ‘ more or less dutifully, to the same discipline, which Non- 
conformists utterly refuse to do.’ There is an important distinction be- 
tween the ‘more or less’ dutiful submission of clergymen to their ec- 
clesiastical superiors. In the case of some, for example, the late Mr. 
Purchas, of Brighton, and Mr. Machonichie, there is scarcely any duti- 
ful submission at all, but, instead, open defiance of authority. But all 
churchmen, it is said, are at least members of one external organization, 
from which dissenters stand aloof. Very well, is the reply; and if they 
think that they can better carry on the work in which all are engaged, by 
maintaining separate organizations under different forms of government, 
than by joining the charch, ‘ what right,’ asks Mr. Minton, ‘have we to 
refuse intercommunion with them on that account? Can there be no 
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friendly international relations between two countries, one of which pre- 
fers monarchical and the other republican institutions?’ There remains 
one other objection, it is the opposition of dissenters to the political 
privileges of the church as an establishment. Mr. Minton admits this 
opposition, but he does not think it sufficient to justify alienation. ‘Ifa 
national state church was a thing of divine appointment, there might be 
some excuse for standing aloof from those who, from a mistaken sense 
of duty, were seeking to overthrow it. But if, as any rational man must 
admit, it is only a question of expediency, are Christian churches justi- 
fied in refusing to hold communion with one another because they take 
different views of it?’ We think not. The question whether the inter- 
ests of religion can be promoted best by a state church or by voluntary 
churches is getting to be viewed more and more as a question of expe- 
diency, not necessarily connected with doctrine or discipline. Men 
equally earnest and religious differ on the subject ; can they not do so 
and still have Christian fellowship ?” 


Two valuable memoirs have appeared of late, of ministers, Pres- 
byterian and Methodist, whose past history reveals the same old 
ferment which has long been working among men of all denomina- 
tions, who have struggled to free themselves from ecclesiastical in- 
tolerance and confessions of faith. One is the life of the Rev. 
Henry Montgomery, LL.D., a Presbyterian minister of repute in 
the Province of Ulster, in Ireland, the other a biography of James 
Everett, a distinguished Methodist preacher, born in the district of 
Bamboroughshire. Neither name is likely to be familiar to us, 
but these lives are significant as showing how the free soul of man, 
in whatever circumstances, is ever striving to clear itself of fetters. 
Dr. Montgomery, in addition to his congregation at Dunmurey, had 
the charge of the English department of the Belfast academical 
institution. He was involved in a great many fierce political and 
theological controversies, springing up fifty years ago in Ireland, 
but he was a man of pure and generous affections, and much be- 
loved in social life at Belfast, where he would gladly have passed 
serene hours of study and repose, but his ardent nature could not 
see wrong triumphing without throwing himself into the fight. 
The part which interests us most is his brave struggle for religious 
freedom. He early advocated mixed unsectarian education, and 
the right of free inquiry. He thought this right was an old tra- 
dition of the Synod of Ulster, of which he was the moderator. 
His opinions were decidedly Arian, but still he retained his influ- 
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ence there until the evangelical party sprung up, whose advocates 
were strict Calvinists, who thought nothing could be more contam- 
inating than his doctrines. ‘Then came the tug of war. The 
moderates of Scotland went down under this new wave of pietism, 
and in Ireland the, Synod began the same old role, as in France 
at this present time, of enforcing a subscription to articles of faith. 
A band of noble men were thrown out, with Dr. Montgomery 
at their head, and although they did good work for the truth, they 
were crippled all their lives by the smallness of their numbers, 
and the necessity of always being on the defensive. The second 
volume of this interesting book has not yet appeared. The other 
book to which we referred is the life of James Everett, born in 
England among the old school of Methodists, and who became a 
well-known minister of that sect. He loved John Wesley, whom 
he remembered in his boyhood, and preserved piously every little 
relic once in the good man’s possession. He went through all the 
stereotyped processes of conversion, thinking “ every moment as 
he lay on his bed that he was going to drop into hell,’’ but he 
worked his way out of these terrors with the thought of “ Christ’s 
sacrificial death,’ — that old-fashioned way of expressing the free 
pardoning love of God, so sweetly manifested in Jesus. He be- 
gan preaching these “ terrors,” but he was also bent on an educa- 
tion, and thus various causes acted upon his nature, until he re- 
nounced the gospel of fear, and even approached towards the 
restorationists. He became infirm from over-work, and took up 
the business of a bookseller in Manchester, and here he became 
acquainted with Unitarian friends and loved them: so surely does 
knowledge unlock the bars of old prejudice. He held on to his 
Methodism, but was willing and glad to let other sects, even 
poor Unitarians, get into heaven. He cherished the autographs 
of John Wilson, author of “ Illustrations of Unitarianism,” and the 
names of Lindsey and Priestley. His diary, giving impressions of 
distinguished preachers, was very graphic, and he wrote and pub- 
lished biographies, poems, and various other works. 

The marked point of his life was, however, his being turned out 
in the cold like our last-named preacher, Montgomery, for his 
heresies. He wanted to get clear of the Methodist Conference, 


and obtain more power for the ministers, and also the laity. He 
I2 
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published an anonymous pamphlet called “ Fly Sheets,” criticiz- 
ing the administration. ‘He was found out and expelled, with two 
other ministers. Fifty thousand persons petitioned in his favor, 
but in vain. The ecclesiastical world is certainly not quite so bad 
as this now. ‘The body, however, lost by this act, in a few years, 
nearly one hundred thousand members, and a new body was 
formed, called the Wesleyan Reformers. So the religious world 
goes on casting off and beginning new again. Perhaps it is 
necessary for the purification of the church; but we may be grate- 
ful that in our day larger causes bring about these separations, 
which come more rarely, and with less personal animosity. This 
noble old preacher, after his expulsion, continued to travel more 


than five thousand miles a year, although he was seventy years 
old. 


The British and Foreign Unitarian Association celebrate this 
year their semi-centenial, when, in acceptance of the plan of their 
zealous, wise, and much-loved secretary, they propose to obtain 
what they call a “ Jubilee Fund” to celebrate the occasion. This 
fund is raised to promote all kinds of religious and denomina- 
tional work. Large and small sums have already been sub- 
scribed, and the work is going on with great enthusiasm. We be- 
lieve our Association has secured the services of one of our most 
valued ministers to represent us on that occasion, which is also 
the time of our own fiftieth anniversary. Can we not do some- 


thing this autumn to mark it, and not fall behind our English 
brethren in our generosity ? 


A TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL IN LEYDEN. 

Our readers have probably heard of this great anniversdry in 
Holland ; and the fact, stated in the papers, which has very likely 
made the most impression upon them is the choice of Prof. Jowett, 
James Martineau, and Athanase Coquerel for the honors of a the- 
ological degree. This seems to show the drift of thought in the 
university. A writer in “ Macmillan’s Magazine” writes a much 
fuller account of the occasion than our journals, and from the 
pleasant experience of an eye-witness. He does not omit, as a 
just Englishman, to give his own country a tap for her neglect to 
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be represented there, having received the same invitation in Dutch 
and Latin which was sent to all the academies of Europe. Thirty- 
eight answered to the call. Many sent most respectful apologies, 
and those representatives who came from all distances were ar- 
rayed in their state robes to do honor to the occasion. Oxford did 
not accept, or even reply, much as the Hollanders love England 
and bestow honors upon her sons. It turned out that the Vice- 
Chancellor was sick, and probably forgot all about it,— which rea- 
son does not seem to satisfy very well the writer. It only shows 
how slight causes, as, for instance, an attack of dyspepsia per- 
haps, may lower the dignities of nations. The old town must 
have looked very gay. The houses where the foreign professors 
were entertained were hung with flags, and the little place was all 
in a bustle with these learned men from all over Europe, and the 
people to survey them. The Burgomaster gave the first state 
reception. Here the Oriental, Greek, and Latin tongues made a 
confused murmur of voices. The speech of Ernest Renan was 
considered one of the pleasantest ones of the evening. There 
were great critical scholars present, historians, orientalists, theo- 
logians, antiquarians, physiologists, and jurists. Speeches were 
made in five languages, all of which were understood by five hun- 
dred students in the hall. The writer modestly asks where these 
students could be found in England, and what the English univer- 
sities are doing for the thought of Europe. We might ask the 
same question of ourselves, and the answer might be perhaps that, 
although neither in this country nor in England are we working so 
profoundly in any one branch of study, we are widening more the 
horizon of men’s lives. The writer says the students are not at 
all like the German, “ untidy, poor, and duelling.” They live 
well, and behaved in a dignified manner, with none of the “ dis- 
graceful scenes’’ of Oxford and Dublin on féte days. The first 
oration was from the former rector of the University, Prof. 
Heynsius, and was rather a severe attack on the old theology, 
before a large and attentive audience, although the old church 
was almost at the freezing point. The second was in the Senate 
House, from Prof. de Vries,in Latin. This is a famous room, 
though small; the walls are hung with portraits of all the most 
distinguished men who have lived and taught in Leyden. The 
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orator was full of the enthusiasm caught from the place. The 
third oration was from the new rector, Prof. Buys, in Dutch, and 
was considered very elegant in style: The writer speaks of the 
almost invariable habit among Dutch preachers of learning their 
sermons by heart. He thinks this practice must “impair the 
freshness and grace of delivery.’” But we suppose most good 
extempore speakers do this more or less, and we cannot see what 
harm it does for a speaker to have perfect control of his matter, 


when he can vary it as he pleases according to the inspiration of 
the moment. 


4 

We have received a letter from our well-known friend, Atha- 
nase Coquerel. We are sorry to say that his health still contin- 
ues very uncertain, although improved. He was obliged to keep 
his bed for three months at -Nismes, last autumn, and he went to 
Sicily the past winter for the benefit of the baths. The excep- 
tional weather which occurs so often in the sunny south prevented 
him from receiving much benefit. He is probably in Paris now, 
and, although unable to walk or to preach, his ever-active mind 
occupies itself from time to time with contributions to the journals, 
particularly the “‘ Bien Public,” M. Thiers’ organ. He is also 
engaged on his work called “The Comparative History of Reli- 
gions.’’ We give to our readers a little poem of his published in 
‘** La Renaissance,’ which bears marks of the discouraging hours 
of sickness, and, above all, the great hope which rises supreme 
over pain and death : — 


LES AFFRES DE LA MORT. 


Déja la nuit descend. J’entre dans le silence. 

Un froid cruel en moi, de moments en moments, 

Pénetre et m’envahit. . . Pour me frapper s’avance 
Le Roi des épouvantements. 


Il m’avait averti: mes forces et ma vie 

Déclinaient, s’épuisaient par degrés incessants ; 

De sinistres éclairs, sur ma téte blanchie 
Jetaient leurs reflets menagants. 


Frappe donc! je suis prét, Mort devant qui tout tremble ! 

Le tranchant de ta faux n’alarmé pas mon cceur. 

Je mourrai plein de Dieu ; je serai, tout ensemble, 
Ecrasé, mais calme et vainqueur. 
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La mort ne brise rien que des chaines charnelles. 

Je salue en la mort le grand Libérateur ; 

Mourir, c’est naitre; et Ame, ouvrant ses jeunes ailes, 
Prend son vol vers le Créateur. 


Rien n’est grand, rien n’est beau, rien n’est vrai que la vie, 
Dieu qui nous la donnas, sois mille fois béni! 
L’existence & tes fils ne peut étre ravie, 

Et se déploie a Vinfini. 


Je te sens prés de moi; je te trouve en moi-méme, 

O Dieu que seul fais vivre et qui seul fais mourir ! 

Mon Dieu n’a rien perdu; sa puissance est supréme, 
Et m’ouvre un nouvel avenir. 


Il m’appelle ; et j’entends, en cette paix profonde, 
Ou les bruits de la terre expirent désormais, 
La voix qui du néant a fait sortir le monde, 

Plus créatrice que jamais. 


Je triomphe en sentant tout mon corps se dissoudre. 

Il n’est plus qu’un obstacle entre le ciel et moi. 

Je rends, avec transports, ma dépouille 4 la poudre, 
Mon Ame vivante a son roi! 


Grand Dieu, je me repens, j’aime, je crois, j’espére. 

Jimplore le pardon qu’annon¢a Jésus-Christ ; 

Et, comme mon Sauveur, entre tes mains, 6 Pére, 
Je remets sans peur mon esprit. 


MP. ds 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. In the question of the origin of language, the Hebrew, as at 
once a very ancient and a sacred tongue, will always have an impor- 
tant place. Edward Koenig, in his work on the three factors of lan- 
guage, uses the Hebrew and its inflections to illustrate his doctrine 
(Gedanke, Laut und Accent als die drei Factoren der Sprachbildung 
comparativ und physiologisch am Hebraischen dargestellt). In the 
first part of his book, he discusses the influence of the idea, the image, 
in the formation of the word, with special discussion of roots, and the 
change from biliteral to triliteral. The second part is specially de- 
voted to consonants and their interchange, how they assimilate and 
how they run together, the gutturals, the nasals, the hard and soft 
sounds. The Arabic helps the Hebrew here. And the third part, 
which shows how accent modifies speech, and distinguishes the sounds 
both by vowel and consonant, also gets illustration from kindred Se- 
mitic languages. It is a good sign of the times that the slight cast 
upon the sacred word by those who would show their emancipation 
from the letter does not hinder an intelligent study of the original of 
that word, the key to much of its mystery as of its beauty. At no 
time since the day of Reuchlin have so many competent scholars 
taken pleasure in examining and expounding the phrases in which 


Jehovah spake unto his people, and Moses declared the Law for the 


ages to come. 


2. The second volume of the fourth edition of Max Duncker’s 
famous history of antiquity (Geschicht des Aterthums), has just 
been published at Leipsic. It is especially important for the use 
which it makes of the recent Assyrian and Chaldean discoveries, and 
the interpretation of the arrow-headed letters in their bearing upon 
Biblical topography and chronology. Duncker identifies the Samaria 
of Palestine with the Usimurun of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. All 
the standard histories of the Chaldean and Semitic peoples have now 
to be thoroughly revised, in the light which recent investigations have 
thrown upon their history. The old statements about the origin and 
development of Hebrew opinions and life are now inaccurate and 
misleading. While the Eastern researches confirm so much of the 
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Biblical story, they change the meaning which tradition has fastened 
upon other parts. All books now are valuable which help to associ- 
ate Israel, and its law, and its annals, with the greater surrounding 
nations, to take it from the seclusion, the separation, the special divin- 
ity, which once made it a people apart, beloved of the Lord, while the 
kindred nations were hated. Israel cannot be understood except in 
connection with Egypt, Arabia, and Assyria. The Bible is really a 
grander book when the inscriptions on ruined walls of heathen fanes 
bear witness to it. 

3. “Das Buch Hiob uebersetzt und ausgelegt,” is the last gift to 
the world of that brave and accomplished scholar, Ferdisand Hitzig, 
whose death is lamented wherever independent criticism of the Bible 
is prized. Hitzig was one of that Lessing school who believe that 
the search for truth is grander than any ascertained facts ; and his 
preface to his masterly treatise on the book of Job closes with the 
words, “The spirit of inquiry is not dead; and we may believe that 
it will find new way in the province of Biblical criticism.” 

Hitzig had his whims and his crotchets; and some of his dicta in 
this last book will not be taken implicitly. His decision that the 
writer of the great Biblical Epic was a son of one of the lost ten 
tribes has not absolute proof in its favor; or that the time of the 
book comes after the downfall of Samaria. His derivation of the 
name of Job from Heber, and his interpretation of the word “ Uz,” 
are also doubtful. But his rectifications of the text, and demonstra- 


tions of spurious passages, cannot easily be set aside. No intelligent 
reader will hereafter: quote the pompous talk of Elihu as genuine. 
The translation is smooth and graceful, and of course the learning is 


affluent in the explanatory and introductory remarks. Hitzig’s com- 
mentary will not supersede its predecessors; for the highest critical 
minds in Germany, Dillman, Ewald, Merx, and more, have spent 
their strength on this capital subject; but it adds much to what the 
other interpreters have shown of the poem of Job. 

4. The famous hater of rationalists, E. W. Hengstenberg, has still, 
long after his death, a considerable company of followers, to whom 
his word is law. They will welcome his volume of lectures on the 
Passion of Jesus (Vorlesungen ueber die Leidensgeschichte), and will 
find good old fashioned orthodoxy in this assertion of the vicarious 
atonement, of the literal resurrection, of the harmony of the four 
Gospels in their account of the last days of the Saviour, of the world 
significance of the agony in the Garden, and of the sacramental 
character of the last Supper. ‘There is not much new in the lectures ; 
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less of vituperation than we might expect, less of disregard for com- 
mon sense in the interest of the creed. The way in which he gets 
rid of the difficulty that Jesus was tried, according to John’s Gospel, 
on the Sabbath eve, when it was unlawful, is in asserting that the 
Sanhedrim regarded the trial as a religious act,a part of worship! 
Hengstenberg is too much of a dogmatist to be a competent critic, 
yet he is so little of a mystic that his books may be read with profit 
by those who do not care for the dogmatism. His style is better than 
that of many more trustworthy thinkers, and he gathers a good many 
valuable illustrations. He makes too much, however, out of types ; 
and gives as a reason why Judas, with his treason already in his 
heart, was allowed at the table, that this was intended to be a type of 
the Supper in the church for all time, to which sinners should come 
along with saints. Hengstenberg rarely betrays himself as a humani- 
tarian. He says “ Redeemer” and “Saviour” and not Jesus. 

5. A competent German critic has pronounced Albert Ritschl’s 
work on justification (die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung 
und Versoehnung), “The most significant work of the present age.” 
The third volume, finishing the work, has just been published, and 
readers have now the opportunity of testing the justice of this criti- 
cal verdict. Unfortunately, life is short, and the deliberate study of 
three such volumes on a topic not easy of comprehension, is a severe 
task for the ordinary practical mind. But those who cannot find time 
or patience to read the whole of the elaborate argument, can find 
enough for their satisfaction and wonder in the abundance of the 
material, in the ingenuity of the plea, in the freedom from exaggera- 
tion, and in the breadth of the orthodoxy. Especially careful is the 
discussion of the work of Christ in human release from sin, and justi- 
fication with God. The distinction is drawn between Jesus and the 
“Christ.” The one is the human high priest, who leads men up to 
God as mediator. The other is the Divinity revealing himself in a 
human personality. The composer’s idea of the kingdom of God is 
also very broad and rational. Indeed, Ritschl’s almost cyclopedic 
treatise will have the rare fortune of pleasing the scientific theolo- 


gians not less than the Lutheran confessors, of reconciling criticism 
and the creed. The chief drawback upon the value is a certain 
harshness, and even occasional obscurity of style. The thought is 
more “genial” than the word. Doubtless the whole work will ap- 
pear in an English dress as one of Clark’s Theological Library. 

6. Another of the Catholic “Humanists” comes to the front in 
Prof. C. Otto’s Life of John Cochlaeus. It is a conscientious effort 
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from carefully gathered materials to tell all the truth about this fussy, 
peppery, restless, pugnacious, and conceited scholar, who never could 
stay long in any place, and was never happy except in controversy. 
Otto has not given so full an account of Cochlaeus’ warfare with 
Luther as we might have wished. The great Reformer had no more 
troublesome thorn in his side. Indeed, the work by which Cochlaeus 
is best known, is his chronological commentary on the profane acts 
and writings of the arch heretic from 1517 to 1546. Otto judges al- 
together too mildly the blackguardism of this champion of the church, 
who was a courtier and a politician, quite as much as he was a priest, 
and was more in his element as secretary of the Saxon Duke, than as 
Dean in the Frankfort church. Cochlaeus hated all meddlers with 
the creeds and the rituals, yet he favored classical study, and he had 
no love for monastic austerities. He is a fair type of the secular 
Catholicism of his age,—an Erasmus in his vanity and his antip- 
athies, without the wit or the learning of the Dutch scholar. 

7. An anonymous writer, a “South German Theologian,” as he 
calls himself, sounds a sharp alarm in his small book of seventy-nine 
pages, —“ Zur Existenzfrage der evangelischen Landeskirclten in 
Deutschland.” He would arouse the sleepers. The old Lutheran 
communion is in danger, A bold Cxsarism assumes to hold Episco- 
pal worship over the faith and piety of the people, and to dictate 
orthodoxy as well as spiritual right. This is the instant peril of the 
churches of the land, and, unless it is checked, woe unto the faith 
which the fathers handed down! Evangelical piety will perish when 
the State becomes lord of the Church. The writer is not a rebel to 
the State. He allows supremacy of law in secular affairs, that Chris- 
tians are citizens and amenable to the tribunals. He is careful to 
disclaim sympathy with the pretensions of Rome. But when it 
comes to the State appointment of pastors, and regulation of their 
duties and ecclesiastical acts, then this watchman on the walls of 
Zion cries out against the sacrilege. Yet, after all, the alarmist is 
not ready with his remedy for the abuse. He does not want free reli- 
gion, and has small faith in any increase of lay privilege or service in 
the evangelical church. His preachers are priests. They have the 
right to rule, and it is the duty of the laity to submit and receive 
meekly the word of the Anointed. Those who protest most loudly 
against tyranny in the dealings of the State with the Church are 
most apt to favor it in the dealings of the clergy with the people of 
their charge. 

8. The subject of Dr. Eugene Sierke’s thick octavo is attractive, 

13 
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even thrilling,— “ Schwaermer und Schwindler zu Ende des 18 Jahr- 
hundert,” “ Fanatics and Quacks at the End of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” Surely here will be a rich development, especially as the 
writer thinks that he has discovered the sources of the innumerable 
manias and impostures of the nineteenth century, which have exhib- 
ited themselves as philosophic, scientific, or religious, making the cyn- 
ics laugh and the judicious grieve. His assertions, nevertheless, will 
not be accepted without question. The Jesuits are very cunning and 
very wicked, perhaps; but shall we find their hand and voice in the 
tricks of. Cagliostro, the experiments of Mesmer, and the mystic fan- 
cies of Swedenborg? All readers will not receive the catalogue of 


impostors here given as justly described by Dr. Sierke. His gener- 
alization is too sweeping. Not every one who thinks that there are 
more things in earth and heaven than the popular philosophies have 
shown is to be stigmatized as insane or fanatical, a fool or a dreamer. 
There are calm and clear-headed and honest men who believe in a 
world of spirit as well as a world of sense, and that the eyes of flesh 
do not see all the truth of God. Swedenborg has intelligent follow- 
ers, who will not forsake him because a plodding German is pleased 
to class him with crazy mystagogues. Dr. Sierke’s book needs to be 
sifted and filtered quite thoroughly before it can pass as authority 
concerning religious “ swindlers.” 

9. The title of Herr A. Spir’s book (Moralitaet und Religion) 
might lead one to expect another attempt to reconcile these oppo- 
sites, or fuse them into one. But, in reality, it is a discussion of 
rival systems of morals and religion, as shown by the German Kant 
and the English Mill, with a criticism, often ingenious, of both phi- 
losophers. Religion, according to Herr Spir, comes out of human 
consciousness more than from any knowledge of objective fact. The 
existence of God is a sentiment more than a conviction. He is the 
absolute force beyond all thought or sight, on which life and all 
things depend, but which is not to be considered in seeking their ori- 
gin. We gain nothing by saying that God made the world, planned 
it, wrought out its crude material. We only so degrade his absolute 
Being. All religions beliefs are imaginations, spiritual fancies, be- 
yond proof or disproof,—the being of God as much as the doctrine 
of a future life: yet they are not less valuable for that. Morality is 
good, because it helps the highest instinct of the soul, not merely 
because it is of service in the present life. Herr Spir, in spite of his 
refutation of the Utilitarian theory, commits himself to a form of it 
which the scientific mind will not approve. He is too much an ideal- 


ist to be a satisfactory rational critic to men of the Spencer school. 
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History of the Battle of Bunker’s { Breed’s] Hill, on June 17, 1775, from 
Authentic Sources in Print and Manuscript. By George E. Ellis. 
With a Map of the Battle-Ground. Paper, pp. 69. Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks, & Co. 1875. 

The present year, and several that are to follow it, will doubtless 
be fruitful in sketches of the leading events of our early national his- 
tory. The events of the Revolutionary struggle will be studied with 
fresh interest, and portrayed with new arrangement and greater com- 
pleteness of detail than ever. Very little, probably, will be added to 
what is already known of these events; but the interest awakened by 
centennial observances will set the community to study anew the facts 
of our early history, and occasion a general demand for fresh state- 
ments concerning them. It may be hoped, too, that it will do some- 
thing to increase the intelligence of the people in regard to public af- 
fairs in general, and be taken advantage of to enforce by the sanc- 
tion of heroic sacrifices and high examples the fundamental duties of 
citizenship, and inspire a warmer spirit of patriotism and a deeper 
regard for constitutional liberty. 

This pamphlet by Dr. Ellis was in its earlier form a positive con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the facts connected with what is on the 
whole the most interesting, if not the most important, conflict of the 
Revolution. His long residence in the vicinity of the battle, his care- 
ful study of all authorities and sifting of all traditions and reminiscences 
concerning it, his acquaintance with the descendants of some of the 
chief actors in it, and his access in this way to important papers never 
before make public, are among the advantages which made this earlier 
account of great and permanent value: and the work before us is but 
the earlier account considerably enlarged and made more accurate 
and complete. It is an admirable specimen of condensed statement 
and graphic delineation. It seems to us much more full and adequate, 
as well as more careful and exact, than is Bancroft’s treatment of the 
same theme; and is equalled only, so far as we know, by the much 
more extended account given by Mr. Frothingham in his thorough 
and excellent book on the Siege of Boston. 

After a rapid survey of the state of the country and the strength of 
the several provincial forces, with some biographic notices of the of- 
ficers in command of them, Dr. Ellis takes his reader to the neighbor- 
hood of the battle-field, and points out the changes which have taken 
place in the vicinity during the hundred years that have intervened, 
and designates the different points fortified or held by troops before 
or during the engagement. He then portrays the mutual discomfort 
of the British army and the inhabitants of Boston after the siege be- 
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gan, and their common privations; and gives an account of the meas- 
ures, hostile or conciliatory, taken on either side. After stating the 
reasons which made both sides willing to come to a trial by arms, he 
next discusses the questions which have been raised concerning the 
command during the battle, weighing the various and singularly con- 
tradictory testimony on this point, and easily establishing the right of 
Col. Prescott to be regarded as the only officer known to have received 
and acted upon orders to fortify and defend Bunker’s Hill. The ac- 
count proceeds to describe the march of the detachment of a thousand 
men from Cambridge across Charlestown Neck and over Bunker’s to 
Breed’s Hill, on the evening of the 16th of June, the rearing of the 
redoubt and breastwork, the early landing and long delay of the Brit- 
ish troops, their repeated onset and repulse, and their final success ; 
and closes with a careful statement of the results of the conflict. A 
subjoined note gives an account of the writer’s personal observations 
and researches on the battle-ground, relates many things reported 
to him by survivors of the conflict or their descendants, and furnishes 
some interesting facts connected with Col Prescott; closing with a 
timely hint, which we trust will not be lost, that the intrepid com- 
mander at the redoubt on Bunker Hill might fitly share the monu- 
mental honors accorded to Warren, and a “ companion statue” find a 
rightful position on that height. 

Dr. Ellis’ outline of the various forces and their commanders, his 
analysis of the complicated question of the command, his description 
of the intrenchments, his pictures of the scene at successive junctures 
of the preparation and the engagement, are alike graphic and carefully 
historic. We cannot follow the outline and reproduce the scenes he 
has so vividly portrayed, but gladly refer our readers to this account 
as a trustworthy guide; or, if they desire fuller information concern- 
ing connected events, to the several works of Mr. Frothingham. We 
must also forbear the purpose we had formed of joining Bunker Hill 
with Concord and Lexington by a summary of the principal events 
that intervened between the conflicts on these historic fields. The 
levying of an army,—thirteen thousand six hundred men in Massa- 
chusetts, six thousand in Connecticut, under the intrepid Putnam, fif- 
teen hundred in Rhode Island, and three regiments in New Ham- 
shire ; the meeting of the Continental Congress on the 10th of May ; 
the capture of Fort Ticonderoga by Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain Boys; the skirmishes that attended the attempt to remove 
the cattle and the hay-crops from the islands of the harbor; Gage’s 
proclamation, and the coming of additional British troops; and the 
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appointment of George Washington, two days before the battle, to be 
commander-in-chief of the Continental forces, — are among the most 
important of these events. We can only allude to two or three topics 
among the many that deserve attention. 

With the retreat of the King’s troops from Concord, followed 
closely by the avenging minute-men, the siege of Boston began. 
The two months that followed were full of anxious consultation, and 
hasty, often very imperfect, organization. The picture presented of 
them by tradition and by the historian, is one of confused activity. 
Yet the picture doubtless does injustice to the leaders among the 
patriots and to the actual spirit of the people. There was no con- 
fusion of purpose, or lack of determination, in New England, at least. 
The minute-men were not taken by surprise by the movement on 
Concord, and they gathered about Boston with a rapidity, a unity, 
and, we may add, a successful persistence of purpose, that has never 
been surpassed. The British army was to be compelled to leave 
Boston; there was no halting or division as to that determination. 
Divided counsels as to measures, lack of discipline, personal jealousies 
there were, but no strife or doubting as to the end to be attained. 
Without the withdrawal of the troops, no reconcilation was thought 
of; after Bunker Hill, none was possible without independence. 

A word may properly be given to the long-disputed point as to who 
was in command during the battle.. The popular fancy has chosen to 
regard Warren as the leader at the redoubt; though the fact is that 
he held no command, and had even advised against the advance 
across Charlestown Neck; though choosing, as before on the day of 
the Concord Fight, to share the perils of the conflict. The one man 
indisputably in command was William Prescott. Warren came to 
the redoubt only as a volunteer, and declined the tendered command. 
Stark commanded his own men, near the Mystic, most successfully, and 
rendered inestimable service in covering the retreat. Putnam rode 
back and forth,—was now at the redoubt ordering the intrenching 
tools removed; then at Cambridge, supplicating the perplexed Ward 
for reinforcements; then ineffectually seeking to complete a second 
line of intrenchments for which no adequate force or authority was 
entrusted to him, but which his practiced eye discerned would be in- 
valuable in the event of a retreat; then at the “rail-fence” helping 
to repulse the first onset; then again dashing off to head the rein- 
forcements that were so slowly and blunderingly advancing; and 
finally commanding, urging, entreating a new stand, and doing some- 
thing to stay the confusion and lessen the losses after the abandon- 
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ment of the redoubt. Just what authority was committed to him does 
not appear. The whole army, so far as it recognized a head, was 
under Ward at Cambridge, and there were fears of an attack at that 
point and at Roxbury. Beyond Charlestown, everything seems to 
have been indecisive and slow, except Stark’s advance. Meantime, 
Prescott commanded at the redoubt and adjoining breastwork, and 
what he commanded was performed. His coolness and intrepidity 
held the raw volunteers in their places, through hunger, thirst, weari- 
ness, and the desperate onset of far-outnumbering foes, till he at last 
gave the order to retreat, when the British were swarming into the 
redoubt, and the clubbed muskets were clearly failing to keep up 
longer the unavailing struggle. 

It is, perhaps, a useless speculation to ask what would have been 
the result had the British commander taken Clinton’s advice, and fol- 
lowed up his success by an attack on the American headquarters at 
Cambridge. Very possibly, in the disorder of the hour, his troops 
would have found it easy to reach that point, and destroy such portion 
of the stores as could readily have been found. But, though broken, 
the American forces would not have ceased to harass them while a 
charge of powder remained in a single Provincial cartridge-box; and the 
return would have been less easy than the advance. Clearly, Howe 
was prudent in not risking a double march that night along the road, 
where, on an afternoon two moriths before, Percy was said to have 
received the hottest fire in his disastrous retreat from Lexington. 

The battle of Bunker Hill was a defeat which every American 
always thinks of as a victory. The daring evinced in fortifying the 
hill under the enemy’s guns; the repeated repulse of the British 
troops; the lamentable occasion of the defeat in the failure of ammu- 
nition; the courage which held the redoubt and the “rail-fence ” so 
long against such overpowering numbers of disciplined troops, and 
which even compelled plaudits in the House of Commons ; the tender 
interest attaching to the memory of Warren and others who fell, — 
unite to make the story of this conflict one of the most intensely 
thrilling, as it is one of the most significant pages, of our Revolutionary 
history. Condemned at the time by many patriots even, the battle 
soon became the central point of national pride. It is remarkable 
how the rashness of one age becomes the glory of the next. Nothing 
could more fully demonstrate the secondary place which the virtue of 
prudence holds in human affection than its invariable retreat into the 
background of all great historic scenes. The high purpose, the gallant 


endeavor, the dauntless spirit win final success, however at first they 
fail. 
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We cannot close this notice without expressing our hope that this 
era of Revolutionary centennial celebrations, on which we are now 
fairly entered, may be attended by results more profitable than the 
mere gathering of vast crowds to witness brilliant pageants and en- 
gage in imposing ceremonials on historic grounds. We would not 
miss any influence that may help to feed the flame of a true enthusiasm 
for our country and her national history. The increase of genuine 
patriotism is much to be desired, and the sacrifices and heroic service 
of the fathers may be made effective teachers of needed lessons for the 
children. But not by glorification of the past alone. These occasions 
ought to be used as high opportunities for the education of the people 
in much neglected national virtues, and for pointing out, in the light 
of those early achievements, the conditions of future security and solid 
national progress. It was a wholesome suggestion in one of our daily 
newspapers that the virtues of the fathers would be most worthily 
celebrated by redeeming the national credit in the persistent reduction 
of the national debt. The heroes that defended the intrenchments on 
Bunker Hill will be most fitly honored, as the principles which ani- 
mated those who fought there shall move the nation that has entered 
into the harvest of their sacrifices to self-control and enthusiasm for 
justice, and so inspire it to hold the heights of intelligence, sobriety, 
and moral solvency. 


By Still Waters. A Story for Quiet Hours. By Edward Garrett. 

New York: Dodd & Mead. 1874. Price, $1.75. 

A religious story, full of the spirit of faith which wakens answer- 
ing faith. It relates the quiet work of a woman who has been taught, 
but not crushed, by a terrible disappointment, and whose devout trust 
and self-abnegation wins those with whom she comes in contact back 
to the Father’s house from which they have wandered. The charac- 
ter of Sarah Russell is a beautiful translation of the spirit of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ into the life of to-day. Such books are 
good helpers to a trustful and child-like Christianity. 
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students in music. By Sarah Tytler, author of the “Old Masters” and 
“ Modern Painters.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. - Price, $2.00. 

The Church Porch, a Service-book and Hymnal for Sunday Schools. 
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Dodd & Mead. 
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